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** Anp will you promise, Ruth, not to yield to 
your father’s importunities—promise, that neither 
threats of punishment nor offers of reward shall 
induce you to listen to Mr. Sewall’s proposals?”’ 

The question, as the reader will readily sup- 
pose, came from a young man. His garb was 
plain and somewhat the worse for wear; and it 
would have been difficult to infer from it what his 
profession might be. One person might have 
taken him for a farmer, anotherfor an apothecary’s 
clerk, and another for an usher in some not very 
prosperous academy. But Alfred Stanwood was 
in fact the son of a poor curate in one of the county 
towns of England. His father wished to educate 
him for the church; but Alfred, although by no 
means averse from intellectual pursuits, was not 
at all ambitious of following the paternal example. 
He delighted to be out of doors—in the fre, free 
air—beneath the unobstructed arch of the havens, 
and with the unpaved turf under his feet. He had 
a passion for all manly sports—was an excellent 
shot, and an adroit angler; and the end and aim 
of ais hopes was to become an independent farmer 
—an intelligent, practical agriculturist. Better 
would it be for the world, if such tastes were more 
prevalent in civilized communities. 

And what said Ruth—Ruth Bradshaw—to the 
interrogatory we have quoted? She lifted her 


‘small, finely formed head; and, with a look, which 


was a confirmation more convincing than bond 
and seal could have rendered, she replied: 
VOL. XXVil.—21 


‘*Come what may, Alfred, do not fear, that I 
will ever consent to be another’s. Circumstances 
may compel me to refuse to unite my fortunes 
with yours; but never, never will I call any man 
but you my husband.”’ 

It was the old story—the obstructions in the 
way of the ‘‘course of true love.”” Farmer Brad- 
shaw was of the higher order of English tenantry; 
and held a beautiful farm belonging to the estate 
of Lord Broadmeadow. But times grew hard— 
misfortunes entered the farmer’s family—and he 
was in arrears for a large amount of rent. He 
began to fear that he should have to abandon the 
old homestead. One day Lord Broadmeadow, 
fatigued with hunting, called for refreshments at 
his house; and Ruth was summoned to serve him 
with ale and bread. His lordship seemed so much 
charmed with his fair attendant, that he detained 
her in conversation for upwards of an hour; and 
on his way home could think of nothing but her 
beautiful face and her graceful ways. 

His lordship was a widower, with two or three 
daughters, and as many sons. He was in politics 
a tory, and in religion a staunch churchman. He 
reverenced the opinion of the world, and would 
not have done an indiscreet or immoral thing for a 
dukedom—that is, if there was any probability of 
its being found out. In his steward, Sewall, he 
had a most congenial and convenient ally; one 
who agreed with him fully in the sentiment that 
vice was not vice so it was kept veiled from ob- 
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servation, or wore the vizor of decorum. Sewall 
had a son named Wellington, who, with a hand- 
some exterior, possessed hardly brains enough to 
keep his body from decomposing. In vain had 
the father laboured to teach him the multiplica- 
tion table. Wellington could not master any.thing 
so complicate. For no nameable employment did 
he seem to have an aptitude. Nay, I do him in- 
justice. Brummell himself could not have tied a 
cravat more unexceptionably,—Wellington was 
great at tying cravats. 

A day or two after Lord Broadmeadow’s acci- 
dental visit, Mr. Sewall junior managed to become 
acquainted with farmer Bradshaw and his pretty 
daughter; and a week had not passed before he 
made the latter an offer of marriage. Ruth re- 
jected him and his offer with the most unhesitating 
frankness; but, when the proposition, in all its 
bearings, was laid before her father, he did not so 
unceremoniously dismiss the young man’s preten- 
sions. By the proffered marriage it was made 
apparent that not only would the farmer’s arrears 
of debt be cancelled; but that his house would be 
repaired, his grounds improved, and the rent of 
the whole farm reduced one half. Furthermore, 
Ruth would have a suite of handsome apartments 
appropriated to her use at the castle; and be in a 
position to render many services to her father and 
his family. 

Bradshaw was not, perhaps, a more selfish man 
than his neighbours; but he could not be blind to 
the advantages of this arrangement. He did not 
for a moment suspect the origin of the scheme; 
for, though willing to marry his daughter to a 
man whom she did not love, he would have shrunk 
from lending his countenance to any plan by which 
she would have been dishonoured in the eye of 
the law or of society. There are some people 
who will strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 

But an unexpected obstacle now presented it- 
self to the accomplishment of the father’s wishes. 
Ruth, who had always been so tractable and com- 
pliant,—who had been swayed by the lightest 
wishes of her parents—opposed an iron will to the 
proposition that she should marry the steward’s 
son. To his amazement, the farmer discovered 
that he could neither terrify nor coax her into 
compliance. 

**Ruth! will you not save me from ruin?’’ he 
exclaimed, falling upon his knees before her, and 
clasping his hands in a paroxysm of excitement. 

‘*No human power, my father,’’ she replied, 
**can make me take this step. Ah! what do you 
call ruin? Loss of property—debt—imprisonment 
—disease—death? Do you mean any of these 
disasters? For your sake I will cheerfully sub- 
mit to any one or all of them. Surely they are 
easier to bear than the loss of one’s self-respect 
and peace of mind—the serene smile of one’s own 
conscience. No man can be ruined while he has 
that; and without that—life has nothing worth the 
taking.”’ 

Bradshaw started to his feet, and angrily asked, 





‘Where the deuce did you pick up all this senti- 
mental nonsense, girl? I wish you to be honour- 
ably and comfortably married; and, to judge from 
your tone, one would suppose I demanded of you 
something discreditable and degrading.”’ 

‘*Ay, that it is—degrading!”’ sighed Ruth. 

‘* How?”’ returned Bradshaw. ‘‘ Degrading! Is 
not Wellington Sewall as respectably born and 
bred as your father’s daughter? Does he not offer 
you a comfortable maintenance, wealth, and in- 
fluential friends, while the only dowry you bring 
him is your face and person?”’ 

‘« True, most true!’’ said Ruth. ‘‘ Could I bring 
him a free soul and a devoted heart, it would be all 
well.”’ 

‘*What childish flummery!”’ interrupted the 
father. ‘* You would tell me, I suppose, that you 
fancy some one else—that young vagabond, Stan- 
wood, most probably—with his fishing rods and 
artificial flies, and without a copper in his pocket 
to jingle on a tombstone. A pretty match for you 
that would be, truly! Come, Ruth, my dear 
daughter, act like a girl of sense, and let me tell 
young Sewall that you are ready to be his wife.”’ 

‘*Never! Do not urge it. Never, never will 
I consent! Not to save the universe and all its 
inhabitants from devouring flames would I con- 
sent!"’ exclaimed Ruth. 

For a moment, Bradshaw was startled and 
silenced by the energy with which she spoke. 
At length, with constrained calmness, he said: 
‘* A parent’s curse is not the most encouraging 
legacy with which to be sent forth into the world. 
Beware Ruth, beware how you tempt me to curse 
you!”’ 

‘* A parent’s curse,”’ she replied, ‘‘ is a terrible 
thing; but, if unmerited, terrible only for him who 
utters it. My dear father, do not be cast down, 
because fortune frowns a little. We may be dri- 
ven from our comfortable home, but He who 
feeds the sparrows will provide us shelter and 
food and raiment.”’ 

‘* Pshaw! It is all very well to quote scripture,’’ 
said the farmer, ‘‘ but I never could get my wagon 
out of the mud by calling upon Jupiter.”’ 

‘But, if we obey his laws—if we are active 
and vigilant—if we put our own shoulders to the 
wheel—we shall easily get out of our troubles. 
Did not the preacher tell us last Sunday, that God 
helps those who help themselves?”’ 

‘*T never knew you so obstinate, Ruth,”’ said 
farmer Bradshaw; and, as if he half relented in 
his importunities, he put on his hat and quitted 
the room. But he was not allowed to remain 
long unmolested by those who held him in their 
toils. That very day, the elder Sewall threat- 
ened him with an ejectment; and the young man 
renewed his proposals, with promises of addi- 
tional advantages. Bradshaw resolved to make 
one final appeal to his daughter. It was unsuc- 
cessful; and, in a storm of rage and despair, he 
turned her out of doors, commanding her, if she 
wished to escape his curse, not to see him again, 
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unless she was ready to comply with his reason- 
able request. 

Trembling and in tears, she hurriedly seized 
her shawl and bonnet, and rushed from the house. 
It was a clear, autumnal night; and the new moon, 
a slim, glittering crescent, hung over the western 
horizon. As she crossed the arched bridge, which 
marked the boundary of her father’s fields; she 
saw a well-known figure leaning over the side, 
apparently watching the ripples of the brook as 
they flashed and hurried away beneath the star- 
light. It was Alfred Stanwood. 

‘* Blessings upon you, Ruth! If I started at 
your step, it was not that I did not know it was 
yours. But, you are weeping. What has hap- 
pened? Nay, compose yourself. What has hap- 
pened, my own Ruth?”’ 

With much difficulty, for her speech was inter- 
rupted by bitter sobs, Ruth communicated the in- 
telligence of Sewall’s renewed persecutions, and 
her father’s recent conduct. As she finished her 
recital, Stanwood clasped her enthusiastically to 
his breast, as if there he would shield her from 
all trouble and alarm. 

‘** Let us consider what we had best do, under 
these circumstances,”’ said he, linking his arm 
about her waist, and sauntering on with her to- 
wards the main road. ‘‘ Had it not been for love 
of you, Ruth, I would long since have left this 
crowded land, where all the avenues to occu- 
pation seem to be filled, and pitched my tent in 
some new uncultivated tract of country in the 
United States. I have thoroughly acquainted my- 
self with the privations and liabilities, to which 
an adventurer subjects himself by such a step, 
but I believe that I have the energy and perse- 
verance to overcome all ordinary difficulties. Tell 
me, Ruth, would you cross the Atlantic with 
me?”’ 

‘*Am I not homeless?”’ she replied. ‘‘ And 
even were it not so—were all the luxuries mine, 
which wealth could collect, would I not forsake 
them to live with you in a wilderness!”’ 

‘*T believe you, Ruth! And now, let me con- 
sider. I have a sister living about nine miles from 
this place, who, though poor, is devotedly attached 
to me. Have you strength, think you, to walk 
that distance to-night?’’ 

‘** Yes, Alfred, I was faint, for the first time in 
my life, a short time since, but I am strong now. 

3ut, what would you do? Would you leave your 
father’s house? Ah! he has not treated you as 
mine has me.’’ 

** Nevertheless, he will strenuously oppose the 
step I am about to take.”’ 

** And what is that?’’ 

‘*In the first place I will conduct you to my 
sister’s, where you shall pass the night under her 
own roof, and in her own bed, for she is a widow. 
In the morning we will send for a clergyman, and 
be married. Nay, do not tremble. Is marriage 
such a terrible thing? The moment I can call you 
my own, we will procure from my sister the few 
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clothes that will be necessary for our purpose, and 
start for London.’’ 

‘¢ And in London, Alfred,—what will you do 
there?’’ 

‘« The few shillings I have with me will be by 
that time nearly exhausted. I will straightway 
find out the captain of some ship that is to sail for 
New York, engage with him to do sailor’s duty 
the whole voyage, on condition that he gives us 
our passage free; and when we reach the United 
States——’’ 

‘*Ay, and then, Alfred,—what will you do 
then?”’ 

‘* We will do the best we can, and trust to Pro- 
vidence. Will you venture, Ruth?’’ 

‘‘Yes, my dear Alfred!’’ she exclaimed heartily, 
placing her hand in his, and stepping on with alac- 
rity. 

Alfred had not been extravagant in his expecta- 
tions, and they did not prove illusory. His plans 
were all successfully carried into effect. With 
Ruth for his wife he quitted England, and, after 
a few months of hardship and disappointment in 
the great commercial metropolis of America, suc- 
ceeded in making an arrangement with a private 
land company, by which, with very limited pecu- 
niary means, he was enabled to remove to Iowa. 
Here, in the course of two years, he found him- 
self the proprietor of a noble and extensive domain, 
upon which he had erected a small but comfort- 
able cottage, after an English model. Prosperity 
attended all his labours. Applying his practical 
and scientific intelligence upon agricultural sub- 
jects to the cultivation and improvement of his 
grounds, he soon made the wilderness around 
him to blossom like the rose. Game was so abun- 
dant, that it required but little skill to supply him- 
self with enough for his wants. With health and 
contentment for his guests, life sped on undark- 
ened by the ills which beset the paths of the 
majority of mankind. 

Nor was Ruth’s lot a less happy one, although 
her temper was naturally less buoyant and bright. 
Two daughters and a son had appeared to bless 
the emigrant couple; and how welcome to their 
parents had they been! Lite anxiety had Alfred 
experienced how he should provide for them. As 
many more, and as many more again might come, 
and still they would be hailed as heaven’s choicest 
gifts. 

Five years had passed since Ruth stood an out- 
cast from her home on the little stone bridge. 
How had it fared with farmer Bradshaw during 
that time? Some six months after Ruth’s depart- 
ure, Mr. Wellington Sewall had, in a state of ine- 
briety, communicated to the farmer certain facts 
in regard to the motives which led him to seek an 
alliance with his daughter, which were neither 
very honourable to himself nor to his employer, 
Lord Broadmeadow. On receiving the intelli- 
gence, Bradshaw naturally felt deep at his treat- 
ment of Ruth, and experienced a thrill of satisfac- 
tion that she had resisted his attempts to unite her 
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to a man who proved to be so utterly unworthy 
and contemptible. From that moment, it became 
the paramount object of his existence to relieve 
himself of his liabilities in England, and seek out 
his daughter in America,, that he might receive 
her forgiveness ere he died. He had written many 
letters, which had never reached their destination. 
He had no clue to the discovery of Stanwood, who 
had not been long settled in his forest home when 
he sent for his father and sisters, and had them 
comfortably settled in his neighbourhood. 

At length the moment arrived when Bradshaw 
found himself free to quit the land of his fathers. 
He converted his whole property into gold and 
silver, and embarked for New York. Here he 
advertised in several of the daily papers, but was 
unable to procure any positive information in re- 
gard to his son-in-law’s family. He finally resolved 
to travel on foot through some of the newly settled 
states and territories, and make the most exact 
inquiries. 

On a beautiful day in June, he came in sight of 
a cottage in one of the most fertile and picturesque 
parts of lowa. He had been walking several hours, 
and was faint with fatigue and thirst. The conti- 
nued failure of his search had affected his spirits, 
and he had begun to despond, and to fear that he 
should never again see his only child. He seated 
himself on a log in front of the cottage, and lean- 
ing his weather-beaten cheek upon his hand, gave 
up his thoughts to the bitterest retrospections. 

He had not been many moments in this position 
when he felt something cold touch the hand which 
was resting on his knee. He started, and found 
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it was the nose of a little spaniel, who with a half 
distrustful look, was cautiously reconnoitering 
him. At the same instant, Bradshaw looked up, 
and saw three children, the eldest with a pitcher 
of milk in her hand, approaching him as if half 
afraid to disturb his reverie. He beckoned them 
with a smile to come near, and having quaffed the 
milk, smoothed back the hair of the bearer, and 
asked what might be her name. 

‘Ruth Stanwood, sir!’’ replied the girl, curt- 
seying respectfully. 

Bradshaw's heart seemed to jump into his mouth. 
He fetched a long, deep breath, and, turning to 
the youngest child, who was a boy, said, 

‘And your name, my merry man—what may 
that be?’’ 

‘* My name, sir, is Tom Bradshaw Stanwood. 
I was named after my grandfather.”’ 

The old man became so deeply agitated as to 
alarm the children; but he controlled his emotions, 
and asked: 

‘*Your father and mother—are they both alive?”’ 

‘‘Dear, yes, sir!’ exclaimed the elder girl. 
‘* Mother is in the kitchen, stewing some cherries, 
and father has gone to catch some trout for sup- 
per.”’ 

Bradshaw was soon amply repaid for his past 
sufferings—the penalties of a hasty temper and a 
want of fortitude to resist the harsher evils of life. 
It need only be added that Ruth and her hushand 
were overjoyed at ruceiving him into their family, 
and that he became so well pleased with his new 
home, that he was never heard to sigh for his old 
one in merry England. 





THE SPARROW. 


BY MARIANNE BROWNE, OF ENGLAND. 


He builds amidst the hedgerow green, 
Or ’neath the cottage eaves, 

His sober plumes are scarcely seen, 
Amidst the Autumn leaves. 

His twittering voice, though ever heard, 
No gentle song can raise, 

To win the undistinguished bird 
A meed of loving praise. 


And yet, to me that sombre coat 
Is a pleasant sight to view, 

And yet I love that tuneless note, 
And the little twitterer too. 

I love to see him hop and flit, 
And chatter in his glee— 

For there are words of holy writ 
That make him dear to me. 


He “found a house,” (so saith that word,) 
A place of happy rest, 

Beside the altars of the Lord 
He built his humble nest, 


And imaged to the desolate 
A fate too like his own, 

When on the dwellings top he sate 
In silence and alone. 


The holiest lips that ever breathed 
A prophecy or prayer, 
Have named his name, and so have wreathed 
Glory forever there. 
How can the sinner find a screen 
From God forever nigh, 
When not a sparrow falls unseen 
By his most watchful eye! 


And so beside the altar place 
The Christian loves to rest; 
So oft amidst his heavenward race, 
The lonely stands distressed. 
So may the holy courage take 
Beneath the chastening rod, 
Even for the little sparrow’s sake, 
The seen and marked of God. 
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A TALE OF FLORENCE. 
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Ir was a strange and fearful sight to witness— 
what then must it have been to enact—to endure? 


undaunted by the presence, the manifest presence 
of death’s devastating fingers. 
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There was a low arched room, vaulted and paved For there, on that low pallet, in her accustomed 
with stone, a huge squat column in each corner, garb, with the white cambric corset, scarcely con- 
and one large window of stained glass admitting | trasted against the marble coldness of her pure * 
the full beams of the western sun, and looking bosom, with the rich purple boddice displaying $ 
over the multitudinous roofs, steeples, and towers the exquisite contour of her voluptuous bust, and ° 
; and temples of the great city, or the delicious ver- the loose draperies of her flowing robes cling- 
3 dure and clear waters of the lazy Arno. The — ing to the fair rounded limbs, which lay out- § 
3 furniture of that small chamber was antiquated — stretched, all motionless and rigid, reclined all ¢ 
3 and unusual, a low and massive pallet bed of some that was mortal of as sweet and beautiful a girl, 
3 dark Indian wood, with two or three oldfashioned as ever gladdened by her presence the eyes of 
3 stools to match it—a marble slab, scattered with mortal lover. Very sweet was she still and beau- 
} books and papers, musical instruments, and arti- tiful, although that nameless shadow lay heavy 
§ cles of clothing—a velvet mask, a high-plumed | on her high white forehead, and that fixed sad § 
hat, a cloak of scarlet cloth, a splendid rapier, and expression, half melancholy and half calmness, { 
; other such incongruous articles, in picturesque brooded over lips once never smileless, which 
H confusion. Besides these things, there was a tall tells the heart too certainly, that brow shall never g 
3 black press, half library, half wardrobe, and half lighten, those lips never smile again. Her ivory g 
3 beauflet, the doors of which, partly open, dis- lids were dropped, and the long dark lashes fell ; 
; played a small assortment of valuable books, a in a pencilled fringe upon the cold pure cheeks in 
3 quantity of wearing apparel faded for the most which there yet slept a faint hue, like the reflec- | 
> part and tarnished, and lastly a few articles for the tion of sunset upon the western clouds, after the 
> service of the table, lamps, platters, cups, and day-god has himself departed. Her hands were ; 
3 Venice glass, and one or two long-necked flasks, clasped in attitude of prayer over her bosom; and 
; with a solitary silver tankard, richly embossed her superb black tresses fell down in straight <¢ 
$ and carved with the armorial bearings of some old loose masses far below her waist, as she lay on ° 
$ patrician house. On the floor there lay, here and the pallet, lifeless and dank and waveless. Over ; 
$ there, a large French-horn, a flute, a guitar with her feet, which stood up in that angular position 3 
3 several strings broken, @inkstand, and a quantity which is so peculiar to the dead, and which at 
; of manuscript music, blotted and scrawled with times gives so corpselike an appearance to the 3 
3 a bold free hand, the every touch of which spoke — living, was thrown a drapery of linen, which fell 
3 of the fury, the erratic @strum of the inspired in folds upon the cold gray pavement; and round } 
; composer. It was, no one could doubt it, the about and over her whole form, and over the white 3 
3 studio of an artist—one of those deathless geniuses raiment of the dead, and the low couch, were ; 
3 whose almust divine inspiration have rendered scattered roses — not the rich crimson, or still ¢ 
3 modern Italy scarcely less glorious—scarcely less richer damask, but the faint blush or pallid white 
§ renowned for the triumphs of the lyre, than was emblems alike of her virgin bloom and of her g 
$ old Rome for the exploits of the sword. early parting from this scene of sorrowand tempta- $ 
| ot spoke, and alas! but too plainly, of high birth, tion. But, if it was sad and painful to look down ; 
| exalted aspirations, youth, ardour, genius—dis- upon the fair features and cold limbs of the un- | 
7 ; appointment! Penury chilling the soul of immor- conscious dead, senseless to any sound or sight or 
| ; tal fire—fate chaining the free pinion of the eagle- feeling, how much more mournful was it to gaze ; 
: 3 son of song'—of the cold world’s neglect,--per- _ on the survivor. He was a young man in the } 
| chance of its scorn!--Alas! It told yet more of _ prime of youth, well formed, robust and vigorous, 
true love blighted by the dread spoiler!—of young © with a fine classic countenance and an eye full of % 
: hearts severed, as it would seem, for ever! of . the flashing light of genius. He wore his coal- ; 
: youth and beauty stricken in the first flush of © black hair in flowing ringlets, hanging down his 
; womanhood! —of love and faith living beyond the neck to the linen corset which covered his breast ; 
: ; tomb—unchilled by the cold aspect of the grave, to the collar-bone, above the placard of his black ; 
2 21° 245 é 
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velvet pourpoint. His face was close shaved with 
the exception of a slight moustache on the upper 
lip, and a small tuft on the centre of the chin, and 
now wore an expression so ghastly and yet withal 
so wild, and a hue so pallid and unearthly, that it 
was frightful indeed to behold him. The wonted 
colouring of his fine manly features was of that 
rich and sunny olive peculiar to the natives of 
Tuscany, through which the lusty blood shines 
out as clear and luminous as through the whitest 
and most transparent skin of Saxon beauty; but 
now that the blood was banished from his cheeks, 
the complexion showed of a strange unnatural 
greenish tint, resembling rather the porphyry 
from which is wrought some old Egyptian statue, 
than the flesh of a living man. 

There sat he, on one of the low stools, beside 


» the pallet; there had he sat since the previous 


sunset, without altering his position, absorbed 
entirely by the dead, and forgetful of himself and 
all around him. His harp was between his knees, 
and at times his hands would range the chords, 
calling forth wild melodies, fantastical, irregular, 
and although full of genius, yet fuller of eccen- 
tricity, nay, almost of madness. At times he 
would wake them to life with the deep solemn, 
thrilling sounds of the requiem, pouring his grand 
voice out in all its richness, in all its power, and 
might, and breathing a sort of unutterable feeling 
into the souls of all who heard him—for in that 
land of music, where every peasant, every me- 
chanic and rude artisan has an ear, a voice, a mind 
for the immortal song, a crowd had long gathered 
under his casement, and stood there listening in 
rapt admiration to those wild flowing cadences. 
It was not altogether pathos, nor solemnity alone, 
nor dread, yet all these three were component 
parts of the feelings that took possession of all 
those who heard—a conviction that the singer’s 
heart was breaking as he sung. Once, shortly 
after the sounds had commenced, just as the crowd 
began to assemble, they uttered a loud shout of 
admiration, bravos, and plaudits, in testimony of 
their sense of the rare qualities of voice and fin- 
gering that had elicited their spontaneous and in- 
voluntary wonder. But, as they did so, a low 
door was thrown open under the large stained 
window, and an old woman stole forth noiselessly 
on tiptoe, pressing her finger to her lip, exclaim- 
ing in deep guarded tones— 

‘* Silence! if ye must listen, silence! 
strains are not sung for any living ears! 
chamber is the chamber of the dead!”’ 

Italy is the land not of song only, nor of poetry 
—but of poetic feeling—of romance, not written, 
but existing within the soul of every living man, 
child, woman! Things are done there daily, aye! 
hourly, which to us colder and less impulsive 
beings would appear forced, theatrical, absurd, 
unnatural—and things so done are viewed, not as 
we should here view them, as the results of affec- 
tation or of madness, but as events of everyday 
occurrence, and in nowise unusual or extraordi- 
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nary. And, therefore, at this strange announce- 
ment, which probably in England or America 
would have been answered by a pressing recom- 
mendation, and perhaps a violent attempt to re- 
move the singer to a madhouse, produced no com- 
ment except a few exclamations of sympathy and 
pity; and the multitude, growing still in numbers, 
continued to hang breathlessly suspended upon 
the strains of the unseen musician. 

Strange was the scene, indeed—yet stranger 
was the story which gave rise to it—a story of 
events which could have occurred in no other 
European land, under no other skies than those 
of passionate Italy. 

Venetia Baroncelli was an Italian girl, purely 
and all Italian, in every trait and character of 
mind, as in every feature of her face and beauty 
of her form, unmixed Italian. Her wild and pas- 
sionate nature, boundless in its devotion, fathom- 
less in its love, careless of sacrifice, and reckless 
of the world’s opinion, ready to dare all, do all, 
suffer all, for one or with one whom she loved— 
but at the same time unbridled in her resentments 
as in her attachments; untaught to curb her wishes 
until those wishes‘had become furious ungovern- 
able passions, which it would have been no less 
impossible to control than to turn back the flood- 
tide of the stormy ocean. She would have died 
to win the love of one whom she adored if he were 
cold and pitiless—she would have died rather than 
survive that love once won, and probably ere 
dying would have revenged! Such was Venetia 
Baroncelli—the fair unhappy being who lay eut- 
stretched in death on that low pallet in her lover’s 
studio—such was Venetia Baroncelli, and from 
the very nature of her constitution was it, that 
she lay so outstretched, who else might have been 
the light and pride of every eye of Florence, as 
hitherto she had been—might have been hanging 
on the sweet sounds which her lover so fruitlessly 
waked from his matchless harp to witch her sense- 
less ears—might have been blessing him with her 
presence, by her love, by her life, whom by her 
death she had deprived of every joy, of every hope, 
of every consolation. 

Venetia Baroncelli, the sweet affianced bride of 
Florence’s most exquisite musician, Luigi Ronano 
—from his first childhood upward pre-eminently 
gifted—-and now, how narrowly escaped from 
being as pre-eminently rewarded. 

He was the son of a noble family, decayed, it is 
true, and impoverished, but still full of fame and 
memories; but he, alas! was utterly an orphan— 
alone and without kindred in the world, save an 
old foster mother, if that may be called kindred, 
who had provided for his helpless infancy, re- 
joiced as she beheld him grow brave and good and 
noble, and adhered to him through all his toils, 
trials, and troubles, until she now beheld him, 
still poor indeed in worldly wealth, but rich in the 
esteem of hosts of friends—-rich in the honours he 
had won already by his unrivalled genius—rich in 
the promise of great future eminence. She was 
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the daughter of one of those minor houses of no- 
bility, common to the Italian republics, who, lack- 
ing the great virtues, the great wealth, and the 
princely fame of such names as the Medici of 
Florence, Rome’s powerful Colonna, or Venice’s 
Falieri, Foscari, and Morosini, made up for the 
want of these by a tenfold proportion of pride and 
haughtiness and crime. At ordinary times, or 
under ordinary circumstances, the Baroncelli would 
have looked down with contempt and scorn upon 
the poor Ronano, but now, high as he stood in 
the friendship and love of the proud Medici, and 
hearing it bruited on all sides, that ere long the 
young musician and composer would win a name 
that should extend to the limits of the universe, 
wealth and dominion, and renown, the poor but 
haughty ‘Tuscan gave his assent not unreluctantly 
to the union of his fair Venetia with young Luigi. 
I said that Luigi was in the world alone; no 
mother from his earliest years had soothed his in- 
fancy, no father’s jealous and wakeful anxiety had 
shaped his paths and guided his steps to honour— 
but in the tablets of his mind there was one 
memory, bright, beatific, and alone—the one star 
amid a wild and wintry waste of storm-clouds— 
the one perfumed flower amidst an arid wasie— 
the memory of a loved lost sister—loved in the 
early days when no selfish, interested feelings, no 
bitter jealousies, no cutting envies interpose to 
mar the sweets of young affection—lost in the 
earliest days of budding womanhood, when Luigi 
was but a sportive boy, and she just on the verge 
of that light, delicate line which separates the de- 
licate and tender #frl from the fresh, perfect wo- 
man. No trace was left whereby to point so much 
as conjecture—all search was vain--every hope 
frustrate. Years rolled away, and Luigi was a 
man, and soon, should no unkind frost blight his 
springtime, promised to be a great and glorious 
one—and not a whisper of the whereabout or the 
existence of that fair being had reached the ears 
of the few who had ever known her. The world 
at large of Florence had, it is true, been disturbed 
somewhat at the time of its occurrence by the 
disappearance of one who was already well known 
to the beauty-loving Italians for her rare loveli- 
ness—but it had been at best but a nine days’ 
wonder—people made up their minds that she had 
been drowned probably in the Arno, and this 
having been once rumoured grew on the multitude 
till it was taken to be unquestionable truth—and 
after awhile the whole thing was forgotten; so 
that at the period of my tale no persons alive in 
Florence remembered that such a girl as Beatrice 
Ronano had ever been among them, save Luigi, 
and the old foster-mother, who ever lived beside 
him--and save the former only, no one so much 
as imagined that she might be in life even now. 
But that belief, that exquisite fond fancy, for 
that which has no grounds of reason whereon to 
repose itself, can scarcely be dignified by the title 
of belief—that exquisite fond fancy still lingered 
in the heart of Luigi, cheering his saddest hours, 
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and lending to his brightest a gleam of brighter 
expectation—-a hope that he should one day or 
other clasp that beloved one to his heart never 
entirely forsook him, and it was this sensation 
among others that urged him to that perseverance 
in his professional path by which he had attained 
already so much glory. 

Years passed, and yet no tidings, yet never did 
the brother’s heart wax faint or forgetful of the 
beloved companion of his childish days, nor did 
the lover’s passion for the bright Venetia efface 
even momentarily from his soul the recollection of 
the dear sister. 

And now at length, after months of intense 
anxiety and expectations, the lover’s hopes had 
been crowned by the father’s promise. Luigi and 
Venetia were betrothed, and in a few short days 
their hearts would be made one by the union of 
their hands; that union man cannot put asunder, 
which must endure through earth, and unto hea- 
ven. Oh! happy days!—oh! sweet untrammelled 
intercourse of those blithe hearts! oh! speechless 
transports of permitted love! The daylong con- 
versations embracing in the brief space of a few 
hours the hopes, the promise of a life! The even- 
ing rambles by the cool Arno’s side!—the quiet 
commune of the familiar table!--the seats under 
the clustered vines in the summer moonlight!-- 
these are the things that make Italian life, even 
the humblest appear to the observer from foreign 
lands, a drama, a romance, a fiction—-the mixing 
up of song and dance, of fruits, and flowers, and 
music with all, the most everyday affairs of life! 
the very violence and intensities of those Italian 
passions which oftentimes makes the excess of 
happiness but one step distant from the abyss of 
despair, the excellence of the most exalted virtue 
but one step from the blackest infamy of crime. 

Oh! happy days! the last of them had come— 
upon the morrow they two were to be made one-- 
on that last day of his unwedded though not un- 
blest life, Luigi Ronano sat alone in the calm 
light of the early morning, putting the last finish 
to his noblest composition—a requiem, a splendid 
requiem—-to be sung over the ashes of one of 
those truly princelike merchants who flourished 
never elsewhere--and then but for a brief and 
dazzling space before they sunk into the slough of 
avarice and luxury and degradation--but in the 
Italian republics. Suddenly, as he sat there 
musing, now striking a few notes on his harp, 
now scratching them down hastily upon a sheet 
of blotted paper, the door was thrown open, and 
his old foster-mother brought in a billet which she 
said had been left that instant by a masked mes- 
senger. He tore it open, cast his eyes over it in 
haste, turned pale, and red, and pale again as the 
Carrara marble, then snatched his hat and mantle, 
and tearing the letter he had just received into a 
thousand pieces flung them through the open 
window into the street—rushed madly down the 
staircase and was out of sight ina moment. One 
of the strips of paper which he had cast forth into 
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the breezy air whirled to and fro a few times, and 
then fluttering inwards, fell on the floor of the 
room unperceived. Oh! how much evil, how 
much of what is vulgarly called fate may rest upon 
the slightest scrap of paper that may contain six 
words of man’s handwriting. Luigi returned no 
more to his home that day, nor on the morrow; 
and, terrified by his wild gestures, prompt to su- 
perstitious fears, and trembling ever for the safety 
of her beloved child, when in the evening Vene- 
tia came to release him from his pleasureable 
labours, and summon him to their accustomed 
ramble, the poor old foster-mother related and 
exaggerated all that passed; till the young girl 
herself began to wonder, to suspect, to fear, 
to tremble. Concealing all her thoughts, how- 
ever, she answered only that she doubted not he 
would be back anon, and, in mean time, would 
go up and await him in his studio. Hastily, she 
tripped up the marble staircase, opened the door, 
and the instant that she entered her eye caught 
the small scrap of the torn note upon the pave- 
meat. She snatched it up, ran over it in breath- 
less haste, and then exclaiming, ‘‘ Lost! lost! oh 
God—faithless! ‘and lost to me for ever!’’--she 
too turned from the house with madness in her 
heart and despair, and hurried through the street, 
nor returned any more till it was evening twilight. 
And when she did return it was with faltering 
steps, with cheeks and lips white as the monu- 
mental marble, and a strange wildness in her eye. 
And the first words she spoke, as she went in, 
were ‘‘ Make my bed, mother, make my bed in 
his studio,—I have come home to die!’’ Those 
were dread days of murder and of suicide, when 
men could bargain openly, in street and market, 
for men’s blood, as for the lives of goats or bul- 
locks!—when poisons were vended readily to every 
purchaser, for every purpose. Venetia had been 
tempted—-tempted, it is true, sorely, and with 
Italian vehemence resisting not nor suffering her- 
self to be consoled, had drunk the fatal draught, 
and had come home to die. 

She wrote a few brief lines to Luigi, telling him 
of her despair, enclosing to him its cause, that 
fatal billet, whereon were written these few words 
—these only—‘‘Come to me, then, my soul’s 
adored—at length come fearlessly to thine own 
Bearrice!’’ She told him of her resolution—of 
her determination to die, and so avenge herself on 
her betrayer—and with a strange touch of that 
romantic straining for effect which seems to be a 
part of the Italian character, adjured him on his 
return to play over her cold corpse that requiem, 
and then, if he dared, to survive her. She com- 
posed herself on that bed of death, arranged the 
funeral draperies around her, scattered the flowers 
about her, folded her arms upon her bosom, and 
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closing her eyes, lay there breathing for an hour 
fainter and fainter at each respiration, till at length 
without one convulsion, one gasp, one throb of 
agony, she seemed to pass away calmly and pain- 
lessly—‘‘as flowers that close their leaves at set 
of sun’’——-from life into eternity. 

The sun was high in heaven when Luigi re- 
turned—not all the bright dreams of the future, 
not all the blithe and blissful aspirations of this 
his wedding-day, could chase the gloom from his 
brow—-the anguish from his bosom. The lust 
was found--the long lost, long looked for sister, 
found—but how—guilty, dishonoured, and despair- 
ing—dying upon a bed of shame in a base lazar 
house. And there throughout the livelong night 
had he sat by his dying sister’s side, nor once 
even thought of his bride like her dying—like her 
—and oh heaven! how far alike;--this sad, and 
penitent, and humble, knowing her error and con- 
fessing it-—hopeful of heaven and adoring with her 
last breath the God who chastened her!—that 
fierce and angry and impatient! resolute in her 
sin! herself a suicide, tempting another to the same 
fearful guilt;s—this in humility and hope—that in 
rebellion and despair. 

Luigi returned home, calm it is true, when all 
was over, but graver than he had ever been before, 
and very sad and gloomy—yet through his gravity 
and gloom he looked forward in his humble home 
to find peace, if not joy, and consolation. He 
came and found despair. 

Shaking off his last aged relative, he locked 
himself in with the dead, and hour after hour that 
wild thrilling requiem was heard, pealing out into 
the streets, and making every heart of the congre- 
gated multitude quiver with solemn and most sad 
emotions. All through the livelong day it rung 
incessant—all through the summer evening--but 
when the moon rose, the broad full Italian moon 
above the tufted tree tops, and the ninth hour rang 
loudly—it was the hour on which he was to have 
been wedded!—it ceased suddenly—and it ap- 
peared to those without, that they heard the sound 
of a quick sudden blow; and certainly there rose 
one long loud wailing cry, and all was silent! 

After a pause, the crowd burst in, and there, 
beside his broken harp, beside his bridal bed, alas! 
how sadly tenanted, half kneeling, and half fallen 
forward with his face buried in the draperies of 
the couch, and his arms wound about the dead, 
lay Luigi; too true a blow of his stiletto had gone 
home to his heart! He was dead!—dead for the 
sins, and by the fault of others, though by his own 
rash hand! His fate we may not know—it rest- 
eth with Him only who knoweth all things. 
Enough for us to ‘‘judge not, that we be not 
judged!”’ 
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THE COUNTRY-SEAT. 


BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


(Concluded from Page 212.) 


Tue Mendenhall mansion was really a fine one, 
with a real granite portico, and some real marble 
statues sunning themselves among the lilac and 
althea trees, and the Misses Disneys could not 
help feeling themselves still very far from the 
climax of fashionable living. In addition to the 
gentleman remarked by Mrs. O’Conner, the two 
young ladies of the family were also on the portico. 
They were somewhat older than the Disneys, and 
both nonentities, though the elder, Miss Julia, af- 
fected dignity, and the younger, called Kate, tried 
hard to be a romp. Mr. Augustus, or according 
to common usage, Gust Mendenhall, on the con- 
trary, was presumed to possess a ‘‘ great deal of 
character.” He was a nephew of Mr. Menden- 
hall, and dependent on him, having spent his small 
patrimony in passing through a part of Europe. 
He looked to be thirty, frequently observing of 
himself that he had grown old before his time, 
and having neither the person nor fortune to set 
up for a man of fashion, he wore gold spectacles, 
eschewed whiskers and all colours, except black, 
and assumed the critic and connoisseur in general, 
and the brilliant conversationist, confining, how- 
ever, his acumen to bills of fare, and his wit to 
punning upon people’s names. The fair pedes- 
trians knew of his reputation, Mrs. O’Conner, 
indeed, having been introduced to him; and the 
girls timidly hoped, that he might consider them 
genteel, while the widow determined to be as fas- 
cinating as possible. ‘ 

‘* Who can they be?”’ said Miss Julia, watching 
their approach; ‘‘ Oh yes—it must be those Dis- 
neys, who have rented the little Applegarth es- 
tablishment — you remember, Kate, we used to 
see them at concerts—but who is the tall one?— 
that silly widow, Mrs. O’ Conner, upon my word!”’ 

‘** Auspicious stars!’’ ejaculated Mr. Augustus; 
**ma belle cousine, I pray you no hauteur; Kate, 
ma chere, no brusquerie nor etouderie; receive 
them with your brightest smiles.’’ 

‘* Why, what’s the matter that you are so con- 
descending, cousin Gust?’’ asked Miss Kate. 

** Don’t you know that the widow is rich? and 
also that your vaurien cousin is poor? I had set 
my mark upon her this spring, and afterwards 
lost sight of her.’’ 

‘If that’s the case, we will be as civil as you 
please,’’ answered Miss Mendenhall, and accord- 
ingly, the visitors had no reason to complain of 
their reception. 

‘* And now, young ladies, since I have made 
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you acquainted,’’ said Mrs. O’Conner, ‘‘ you 
must reward me by helping me out with a dis- 
covery I have just commenced. Which of you 
four, is the object of attraction to the interesting 
young foreigner concealed yonder in the woods?”’ 

‘* Young foreigner!’’ repeated Miss Julia, while 
the Disneys did not think it necessary again to 
express their ignorance. 

** Yes, a distinguished looking young German, 
with a lovely imperial and a hunting suit, no doubt, 
a stranger of rank. I see by your countenance 
that you are innocent, Miss Julia, and also Miss 
Kate, so it rests with these two. Only think of 
their want of confidence in me, never to let me 
know how attractive an admirer has haunted their 
neighbourhood, and even to feign surprise at my 
seeing him! Now do tell us—is he a Count or a 
Baron, which? I have made up my mind that he 
is one or the other.”’ 

‘* Appearances must be very strong in his favour 
to deceive the penetration of Mrs. O’Conner,’’ 
said cousin Gust; ‘‘but even she may be mis- 
taken. I flatter myself that few strangers of rank 
visit the city without letters to me, and to my 
certain knowledge, there is neither a Count nor 
Baron in it at present.”’ 

‘*Oh! you short-sighted creature!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. O'Conner; ‘‘do you think that a romantic 
youth, with blue eyes and flaxen locks, seeking 
love adventures, would appear in all the eclat of 
avowed rank! the young gentleman is incog.— 
wandering among the haunts of ladye love, with 
a rifle on his shoulder, and a flute in his pocket. 
I saw the end of it sticking out.’’ 

The gentleman was too polite to dissent farther, 
and the widow continued. ‘‘ If you will all favour 
us with your company to-morrow, I shall en- 
deavour to give you a sight of him, if I can con- 
quer the prejudices of Mr. and Mrs. Disney, 
which, of course, has prevented open intercourse. 
Come, my dears, you must not try to silence me 
—-I know exactly, from experience, how the 
matter stands—-so bid him to come, and I'll in- 
sure him a welcome. You must lay aside eti- 
quette, and make us a sociable visit for the day— 
we'll look for you at dinner.”’ 

‘* I'll go anywhere to see a German nobleman,”’ 
returned Miss Kate. 

Miss Julia, however, was somewhat started at 
so summary a familiarity, and drew up her head, 
but at a significant look from cousin Gust, she re- 
plied, ‘‘ that she would see whether mamma had 
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any engagements for them.’’ She then left the 
room for a consultation, the gentleman following, 
and on his representations fRat it would further 
his projects, which the whole family had reason 
to hope might succeed, the invitation was accept- 
ed—the Misses Disney, of course, having been 
obliged to second it. 

** Ma will be much surprised at our inviting the 
Mendenhalls for to-morrow,’’ Ellenetta ventured 
to remark to Mrs. O’Conner, after that lady had 
done bowing Mr. Augustus out of sight, he having 
escorted them home. 

‘* Why so?”’ asked the widow. 

‘* We make it a rule, never to invite company, 
without first consulting her, as it is not at all times 
convenient for her to prepare for them.’’ 

** Oh, leave your ma to me!—mas must make 
up their minds to submit to a little inconvenience 
sometimes, and as it was your place to give the 
first invitation, the sooner it was done the better. 
I did it for your own benefit, knowing that the 
more sociable your intercourse became, the more 
likely it would be to continue. And besides, you 
ought to love me too much to be dissatisfied with 
any thing I do.’’ 

Though trembling for the effects of their commu- 
nication, the girls lost no time in informing their 
mother of the prospect before them. ‘‘ The 
Mendenhalls coming here to dine on half a day’s 
notice!’’ she exclaimed, sinking overpowered into 
a seat; ‘‘is it possible, that after all my training, 
all the lessons I have given to teach you your 
duty, you should do such a thing!”’ 

** Indeed, ma,”’ said Ellenetta, ‘‘ we could not 
help it. Mrs. O’Conner proposed it, and we 
could not countermand the invitation. We regret 
it as much as you do.”’ 

‘*T he forward, giddy-headed flirt!—she disgusts 
me more and more every day; she does not care 
how much trouble she gives people, provided, 
she accomplishes her own ends. ‘The Menden- 
halls!—people that keep ten servents—a French 
cook and an English butler, that have three car- 
riages, and import their own wines, and olives, and 
anchovies! —-to be coming here on half a day’s 
notice, to a family dinner, as one may say!”’ 

** But it’s only three of them, ma—the young 
people,’’ said Charlotte Ann. 

‘* It’s the young people I dread. Older persons 
are more accustomed to the varieties of life, and 
are less apt to be finical. The very thoughts of 
that sniggering, goggle-eyed cousin coming here, 
is enough to give one the hysterics. He was at 
Cape May when your father and I were there, 
and he completely sickened us with his airs — 
fixing his spectacles to stare at people that he 
suspected were not genteel, jabbering French, 
whether people understood it or not, despising 
American cookery, and talking about Peregrine 
pies—"’ 

‘* Perigord, ma,”’ interrupted Charlotte Ann. 

** Well, well—I always have to think of the old 
book Peregrine Pickle, to remember the name at 
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all—and now what is such a fellow to do at our 
table?—It is too late to go to market to-day, and 
there will be no time to-morrow. What with that 
ridiculous widow’s constant run of spongers, and 
having no ice, we can keep nothing on hand, and 
that abominable Matty, she can’t cook a dinner 
worth eating, nor prepare a dessert, to save her.’’ 

‘* We’ll have to provide some dessert that will 
be easily prepared,’’ said Ellenetta; ‘‘we can 
have some lemon custards, or floating island, or 
something of that sort, and Richard can bring 
some strawberries from market, and we will in- 
tercept the milk carts and get some crearn.”’ 

‘*T wish we had never left the city—-it was just 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire."’ 

‘* Oh, ma, if only you wouldn’t say that!’’ said 
Charlotte Ann, ‘‘ it sounds so ungenteel.’’ 

‘*Tam too much aggravated!—if we were in 
town, I could have a dinner that any body might 
sit down to. I could have got something extra 
from the cook shops, and blanc mange and jellies, 
and Charlotte au Russe from the confectioners; 
—but here—oh, girls, girls, what shall I do!’’ 

** Dear ma! if only you would not trouble your- 
self so much when we have company!”’ said El- 
lenetta. 

‘*T can’t even have ice cream and water ices, 
for though we might get ice from town, Richard 
will be too busy to attend the freezers, and if I 
were to ask the women to do any thing out of 
their particular line, they would all clear them- 
selves. Then we did not bring out our French 
china, nor the silver, and of course I can’t go in 
to pack them to have them brought safe!’’ 

** Certainly not, and so we’ll have to do with- 
out,”’ returned Ellenetta, ‘‘excepting that we ought 
to have the silver pitchers and a few other things, 
which pa can give to Richard, particularly the 
forks. Cheer up, ma, we'll get through very 
well—if you could only learn to call the dishes 
by French names, they would go off so much 
better! Even mutton chops appear imposing 
when pronounced coutelettes de mouton.”’ 

Against the next morning Mrs. Disney was 
better reconciled. The milk carts were inter- 
cepted, Thomas had been sent to market, and the 
girls held themselves in readiness to assist their 
mother. But to the vexation of all, when the 
provisions arrived from town, the plate was nut 
with them. Mr. Disney had been absent ‘rom 
the store, and the man had been afraid of waiting 
lest there should not be time to prepare some of 
the things for dinner. 

‘*TIt is impossible to do without the silver 
forks,’’ said Charlotte Ann, ‘*the Mendenhalls 
would think us perfect barbarians;’’ and as there 
was still several hours till dinner time, Richard 
was sent back, with orders not to return without 
the indispensables. 

During operations in the kitchen, Mrs. O’Con- 
ner had been engaged with equal activity up stairs 
at her toilette, and asthe girls passed her room 
on their way to dress, they found her in white 
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robes, even more flowing than usual, and with an 
extra allotment of flowers in her hair. ‘‘ Quite 
classical enough for fastidious Augustus, am I 
not?’’ she asked, ‘‘ if you don’t take care and be 

3 more candid, I shall engage in a new conquest. 

$ What would you think if I should go tu the woods 
and bring up your incognito by force? I am going 
to reform and oppose clandestine flirtations with 
all my influence.’’ 

‘*Just as you please,’’ answered one of the 
girls, ‘‘it is not very likely that the young man 
has been staying in the woods all night.”’ 

‘We'll see, I intend to surprise you, and 
besides, I must fulfil my promise to Miss Kate;’’ 
and taking pains to arrange her bonnet carelessly 
over her curls, the widow made them a curtsey, 
and skipped off towards the woods, complimeftting 
herself on her ingenuity in contriving an excuse 
to waylay the Mendenhalls, and to be found by 
them in a romantic situation. To her surprise, 
on entering the woods, she saw the stranger of 
yesterday lying under a tree, idly chipping its 
bark with his pocket knife. She glided towards 
him softly, and to heighten the effect of her ap- 
proach, repeated, as she did so, a quotation she 
had committed to memory for a similar scene with 
Mr. Augustus,— 


, 


“ Move among these shades, 
With gentleness of heart, with gentle hand 
Touch, for there is a spirit in the woods,” 


** Don’t be amazed,’’ she continued, as the young 
man regarded her with a stare and a smile, which 
the contour of his face naturally made a grin, ‘‘ I 
am not a wood nymph, but the most intimate of 
the two fair maidens with whom you saw me yes- 
terday. They have not, however, told me all, so 
pray do gratify me by naming the one on whom 
you have set your heart.’’ 

‘**D’are all dwo boorty,’’ answered the stranger. 

**Oh, you are as tantalizing as they are; but 
pray why don’t you make an effort and see them 
more openly? I see you carry your flute in your 
pocket—a much more suitable instrument for a 
concealed lover, than that frightful gun; even it 
might be the means of accustoming their parents 
to your advances. Why don’t you serenade 
them?”’ 

‘* Nopody axed me,’’ was the concise reply. 

‘* Oh, the girls are too much of novices in such 
affairs to think of it, but I assure you it will be 
the very thing to soften their mother, as the poet 
says,— 


“ Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast.” 


**T don’t know was dat is—I don’t know mooch 
Anglish,”’ said the puzzled hero. 

‘* Make the effort—begin to night, or as soon 
as you please; go and discourse your most elo- 
quent music under their windows—those two right- 
hand windows, and J guaranty that the very next 
day you may call in safety. I will prepare the 
way, and you will be well repaid.’’ 
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‘*T moost be vell baid ven I does blay.”’ 

** So you shall—the softest glances, the sweetest 
smiles will reward—but I shall be detected—yon- 
der comes my own cavalier, and it won't do to 
make him jealous;’’ and having seen the Menden- 
halls enter the woods, she turned aside to surprise 
them, and to devise excuses for the non-fullilment 
of her promise. 

The guests duly arrived, and Mrs. Disney as- 
sisted in doing the honours of the reception, 
having been persuaded by the girls that she could 
at any time lay aside her state cap and collar, and 
return to her culinary duties. ‘The Mendenhalls 
were seated, Miss Julia as dignified as behoved 
her, Miss Kate on the qui vive tur the German 
Baron, and Mr. Augustus enchanting the widow 
with his compliments, and mystifying her with 
his French, when the rumble of a carriage was 
heard, prognosticating an addition to the company. 
As it stopped, a lady was seen inside, assisting a 
flock of children, who were scrambling over each 
other in apparently endless succession. ‘* F'ive-—- 
six—seven!’’ counted cousin Gust, and Mrs. Dis- 
ney and her daughters, with unanimous acclama- 
tion, pronounced them te be Mrs. Perkin Spriggs 
and her family. 

The heart of the hostess sank. She had pro- 
jected a neat dinner for the original party, consist- 
ing of seven, which needed nothing but a vocabu- 
lary of French names, to remove all her doubts 
and scruples, and she could not have been more 
dismayed if the apparitions of her innocent lamb 
and chickens had stared at her through the eyes 
of the seven hungry children—all of whom came 
pushing and struggling into the room, with the 
prelude of ‘‘ Strawberries! strawberries!--where 
are you got your strawberries?”’ 

‘* Hush, darlings!—-don’t be so impatient,”’ said 
Mrs. Spriggs, taking off some of the hats and 
bonnets and wiping some of the perspiring faces. 
‘«T have been so long promising them this little ex- 
cursion, that I anticipated a difficulty in restraining 
their spirits when we should have arrived. They 
have not forgotten the jubilee they had here last 
year, the memorable strawberry feast—’’ 

‘* Strawberries! strawberries!--we want some 
strawberries!’’ reiterated the little mob. 

‘* The poor little dears!’’ smiled their mother, 
‘*it is so difficult to teach children any tact, what- 
ever is uppermost in their minds must come out: 

It is natural to them, and I think it is injudicious 
to restrain them, as it destroys their simplicity of 
character. But you must have patience, and Mrs. 
Disney will give you some when it is convenient.”’ 

‘*We’re hungry now,’’ grumbled one of the 
eldest, ‘‘ you would only give us three sugar 
crackers a piece in the hack, and now you a’n’t 
a going to cheat us out of our strawberries.”’ 

‘* Hush, Jackson, love, go out with your bro- 
thers, and perhaps Mrs. Disney will let you 
gather some for yourselves.”’ 

‘* You shall have some at dinner, dears,”’ said 
Mrs. Disney, trying to clear her countenance. 
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‘*No, we'll go and gather them now, our- 
selves,’’ said another boy, ‘‘ we never get enough 
at dinner!”’ 

** The poor children will be disappointed,’’ said 
Mrs. Disney, ‘‘ the vines have failed entirely this 
year, I don’t know that a single berry was seen 
on them.”’ 

** Indeed! that is very unfortunate,’’ returned 
Mrs. Spriggs, ‘‘ but, no doubt, you can always 
purchase an abundance. Families who have lived 
in the city understand what a luxury they are, and 
generally keep themselves provided with them, 
particularly as their friends in coming out to visit 
them, always look for strawberries and cream, as 
peculiarly a country treat.’’ 

Mrs. Disney admitted that she frequently had 
them brought out from market, and having now, 
for the first time, an opportunity, she introduced 
the Misses Mendenhall. 

‘*T am very happy to make the acquaintance of 
the young ladies,’’ said Mrs. Spriggs; ‘‘ though 
we see each other at church every Sunday, we 
have not before had an opportunity to be intro- 
duced.”’ 

The young ladies exchanged glances, for though 
she might, of course, have seen them at church, 
it was by no means a matter of course, her hus- 
band being only a retail merchant, that they had 
seen her. 

‘* You must excuse me, my dear Mrs. Disney,”’ 
pursued Mrs. Spriggs, loosening her sleeves from 
two or three sets of fingers, ‘‘but I take the 
liberty of an old friend, to beg you to give my 
troublesome little pets a cake or something to eat; 
their ride has improved their appetites surprising- 
ly, and at home, I allow them something every 
hour. They grow so fast that they require it, 
and, indeed, it is one of my doctrines, that child- 
ren should be almost always eating.’’ 

Mrs. Disney was in another strait. She had no 
cakes on hand, a recent invoice of Mrs. O’Con- 
ner’s beaux having consumed the last supply, 
and she concluded to substitute a feed of bread 
and preserves. As she rose to do so, one of the 
children ran against her, wiping his hands across 
her handsome silk dress, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Ma! 
ma! come out to Gates and Green! Wash and 
I found the strawberries, and they’ve smeared 
our faces with them, because we wanted to leave 
some for sis, and Toady, and the baby!”’ 

‘* Hush! hush! darling,’’ said the imperturbable 
mother, while Mrs. Disney hurried out and dis- 
covered a realization of her wildest fears. The 
boys had smelt their way into the pantry, where 
the strawberries, nicely sugared, were placed on 
a shelf, and finding a pitcher of cream standing 
by, had emptied it over them, and were now 
almost at the bottom of the dish, still ladling up 
its contents with their hands. ‘‘ You little wretch- 
es!’’ exclaimed the terror-stricken Mrs. Disney, 
to which they responded by a loud laugh as they 
scampered past her in all directions. 

‘The little rogues! how playful they are!’’ said 
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the mother, catching the sound in the parlour; 
‘** Miss Ellenetta, will you oblige me by ordering 
the servants to keep an eye on them lest they 
should get hurt?’’ 

Ellenetta left the room to obey her request, and 
in season to share her mother’s consternation. 
Time, however, was now too precious for pro- 
tracted lamentation, and some means to repair the 
loss must be devised. A dozen little niceties were 
suggested, but on consultation, it was decided, 
that either there were not materials at hand, or 
that it was too late to prepare them. ‘‘ All I can 
do, then,’’ said Mrs. Disney, ‘‘ will be to make 
some paste, and send the women into the garden 
to get the gooseberries from thuse three bushes, 
for tarts, and to cut the rhubarb to make a few 
pies.’ 

‘* But, ma, have you forgotten, or did’nt we tell 
you about Mrs. Applegarth?”’ 

‘* You said she was here the last day I went to 
town; what of that?’’ 

‘* Why she sent her boy to get the gooseberries 
and rhubarb to take home with her.”’ 

‘* Etta, you will set me crazy! how did she 
happen to do that?’’ 

‘‘She said that she always considered a share 
of those little things her perquisites, for she had 
planted the four stalks of rhubarb, and always 
trimmed the gooseberry bushes with her own 
hand. ‘That she intended the next day to have a 
family dinner party of her sisters and their chil- 
dren, and as all esteemed anything off her father’s 
old place, the Wimbleton property, better than 
any thing else, she had taken the liberty of coming 
out to claim her little privileges. You know, ma, 
it would not have done to disappoint the poor old 
lady, and hurt her feelings by opposing it.’’ 

‘*Tt was all pretence—her notorious stinginess 
—-she would rather drive ten miles to beg a quart 
of fruit, than go to market in the next square to 
buy it. I was never so worried in all my life, and 
all the India preserves are gone too—all eaten by 
that abominable widow and her train. What shall 
we do?”’ 

‘* Have preserved peaches—-any thing we can 
get, with the custards, and some raisins, and al- 
monds, only don’t distress yourself. But as there 
are not custards enough for those brats, we must 
keep them away from the table. You'll have to 
apprise Mrs. Spriggs of it—she is so strange about 
her children.”’ 

The dinner hour drew near, and Mrs. Disney 
watched anxiously for Richard with the plate. 
The eatables were done and then overdone, and 
still he did not appear. The children grew move 
and more clamorous, and at last, with a faint hope 
that the expected articles might arrive before the 
soup was sent out, the table was prepared. ‘‘I 
have ordered the servants to set a table for the 
children, in another room, said Mrs. Disney to 
Mrs. Spriggs, ‘‘ and I shall see that they are well 
waited on.”’ 

‘« If you please, my dear Mrs. Disney, I should 
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much prefer having the four eldest eat with us,”’ 
replied Mrs. Spriggs; ‘‘ one of my objects in taking 
them from home, is to teach them to behave 
gracefully in company, by allowing them to ob- 
serve the manners of my friends;’’ and Mrs. Dis- 
ney having neither courage nor tact to resist the 
interference, felt herself forced to submit. 

‘* We must wait for the silver forks, ma,’’ said 
the girls, ‘‘the Mendenhalls would think us per- 
fect savages to eat without them, and would never 
enter our house again;’’ but soon even they were 
obliged to assent to having the dinner brought in, 
and with the promise of a dollar a piece, the cham- 
bermaid and dairy woman were bribed to take 
Richard’s place in waiting. The soup passed off, 
Mr. Mendenhali eating two spoonfuls, and calling 
it sowp inconnu, and Mrs. Spriggs instructing her 
ravenous children, that though it was polite for 
grown persons only to have one plateful, she would 
allow them two, but not more, as that would spoil 
their appetite for the other courses. Still Richard 
did not appear, and Mrs. Disney, with much effort 
and constraint, assured her guests that nothing 
but some accidental detention of her messenger 
prevented her from giving them silver forks; that 
she had been obliged to send to town for them, 
as she had thought it would be unsafe to bring 
her plate out with her. 

‘** Mrs. Disney was so unfortunate as to be com- 
pelled to change her servants,’’ said Mrs. O’Con- 
ner, by way of helping her out, ‘‘and she was 
afraid that the new ones might not prove trust- 
worthy —- we all know how such things are.”’ 
Apprehending mischief, Mrs. Disney glanced 
round at the two attendants, and saw them both 
flouncing out of the room. She waited a few 
minutes for their return, and then, while Miss 
Kate was taking up two or three peas on her fork 
at a time very significantly, and Mr. Augustus 
was mumbling a sort of French, which only he 
and his cousins, who had practised with him, could 
understand, she slipped out to the kitchen. She 
found the absentees, with the cook, waiting for 
her in ominous silence. ‘‘ Come in, girls, we will 
soon be ready for the dessert,’’ said she. 

‘*We don’t darken that door again,’’ replied 
the chambermaid. 

‘*You may as well be your own servants, as 
you are so fond of the name; I don’t take that off 
of nobody,’’ added her coadjutor. 

‘*Tt’s easy to see that some people a’n’t much 
used te silver, as they are so afraid of having it 
stole,’’ said the cook; ‘‘ they ought to live alone, 
and then, may be, they would feel safe.’’ 

In vain Mrs. Disney expostulated, they left her 
talking, and swept out to pack up their things, 
while she returned to her place, expressing in 
terms more heartfelt than elegant, her new trouble 

and vexation. 

Meanwhile, the younger detachment of the 
Spriggses, having been let loose by the cook, had 
invaded the dining-room, and were clamouring 
about their brothers at the table, who, like a 
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swarm of locusts, were clearing all before them. 
Mrs. Disney grew more and more nervous as the 
numerous dishes were emptied, one after another, 
and right glad she was when Mrs. Spriggs gave 
up for a new course. Then came the young ladies’ 
share of the trial. They were obliged to assist in 
removing and replacing the dishes, and never 
having learned that it was possible to peform even 
domestic labours gracefully, their tight dresses 
and their embarrassment made them appear al- 
most as awkward as they felt. Presuming that 
every movement had sunk them lower in the es- 
timation of the Mendenhalls, they became hope- 
less of retrieving their characters for refinement, 
and made no effurt at keeping up a conversation. 
Thus the dessert passed without sociality, for even 
the flirtation of Mr. Augustus and Mrs. O’Con- 
ner became inaudible, through the clatter and 
wrangling of the children, who had surrounded 
the side table, and were screaming with their 
mouths full, clashing the plates, overturning 
gravies, dropping meat upon the matting, and 
while, ever and anon, running to their mother to 
complain, leaving the marks of their greasy hands 
on the dresses of all whom they passed. 

Even Mrs. O’ Conner was less fluent than usual, 
for the idea of remaining in a house deserted by 
servants, was far from agreeable to her love of 
comfort. She generally visited at places where 
she was allowed the best attendance, as well as 
the greatest liberties, and her thoughts were 
somewhat occupied with planning what she should 
do next. An invitation from the Mendenhalls 
was now desirable as an accommodation as much 
as any thing else, and she summoned her inge- 
nuity to exact it. Being unsuccessful with the 
young ladies, she directed herself to the cousin, 
at the same time showing her graces by caressing 
her canary birds on the perch, and feeding them 
from her lips—which latter operation she generally 
found effective in drawing compliments. At length 
Miss Julia showed signs of moving, and making 
a bold effort, she called to her, ‘‘ What do you 
think of my suggestion, Miss Julia?—-your cousin 
expresses so much regret at leaving me that I 
have told him he had better take me along.”’ 

** No doubt he thought it a very agrecable pro- 
position,’’ replied Miss Mendenhall. 

‘*T must insist on taking you at your word,” 
said the gentleman. 

‘Whether I will or no?—well, it is woman’s 
province to yield, so I'll have to surrender. But 
see that you treat me well, now that I have sub- 
mitted so magnanimously;’’ and without waiting 
for more, she ran to Mrs. Disney and her daugh- 
ters, telling them that Mr. Mendenhall, deter- 
mined to support his reputation of invincibility, 
was leading her away from them, a captive. Ac- 
cordingly. she had her bonnet brought down with 
the others, and leaving a score of charges about 
her birds, she curtsied herself away, forgetting 
in the success of her mancuvre, the embracings 
which generally marked her appearances and exits. 
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As the party strolled otf, the carriage returned 
from the city for Mrs. Spriggs and her children, 


and in it was Richard, whose detention with his’ 


precious cargo was owing, in the first place, to 
the continued absence of Mr. Disney, and in the 
second, to a break down of his wagon. 

It is needless to repeat the discussion of the 
events of the day which followed among the three 
wearied entertainers, after the guests had de- 
parted, it being, as may be conjectured, sufficiently 
unpleasant and unsatisfactory. They united to 
wash the dishes, an occupation seldom in good 
credit among ladies, and Richard was deputed to 
the part of dairyman. 

This state of affairs continued the next day and 
the next. Mrs. Disney had written to her hus- 
band to find her a new corps of domestics, but as 
that is generally a work of time, she concluded 
to go to the city on the third day, and assist in it 
herself. The night previous, while the girls, 
under the novel sensation of being tired with work, 
were lying in bed, arranging labour-saving plans 
for the morrow, they were surprised by a strain 
of music, really delightful, which seemed to as- 
cend from the yard. ‘‘Some of Mrs. O’Conner’s 
admirers, I suppose,’’ said Ellenetta, and they 
both rose to peep out. There was a bright moon- 
light, and they recognized beneath the windows, 
the figure of the young stranger of the woods. 

** What would Mrs. O’Conner say if she knew 
this?’’ whispered Charlotte Ann. 

‘*It is very strange,’’ returned Ellenetta, 
‘** what if he should really be a Count or Baron?”’ 

** Mrs. O'Conner knows so much of the world 
that she ought to be right,’’ said Charlotte Ann, 
** but I don’t think he is as handsome as Mr. But- 
ford.”’ 

‘* Nor as Mr. Dillworthy; but if he is a noble- 
man, who would mind that! I rather think he 
looked most at you when we met him.”’ 

‘* No, it strikes me he looked longest at you, 
Etta; but what if it was Mrs. O’Conner he was 
taken with; you know she said she saw him the 
day the Menderhalls were here.”’ 

‘‘Tf he has been in the habit of watching the 
house as she supposed, he could easily have 
discovered her absence,”’ said Ellenetta, whose 
admiration for their late guest had considerably 
abated, ‘‘ for she was always flourishing her white 
dress about the yard and porches, so that she 
could be seen at any distance. He means the 
compliment for us, that’s clear; I wonder what 
will be the consequence?”’ 

Full of this new subject of excitement, the girls 
could scarcely listen to the music, and long after 
the serenader had departed, they lay awake in- 
dulging visions of titles and of tossing their heads 
at the Mendenhalls. 

The next morning Mrs. Disney was driven by 
Richard to town on her important mission, leaving 
her daughters, whom she had noticed unaccounta- 
bly mysterious, and elated about the serenade, to 
guard the premises. The idea that they were, 
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perhaps, observed by the gallant foreigner, made 
the duty rather agreeable than otherwise, and after 
putting on white dresses, they flitted around the 
house and fed Mrs. O’Conner’s canary birds with 
much assiduity. But the arrival of dinner time, 
recalled them to the sober realities of life, and they 
entered the dining-room to set out the cold ham 
and cheese, which were to preserve them from the 
vulgar operation of cooking. They were about 
to take their seats at the table, when a step on the 
porch startled them. They looked out, and be- 
held their new admirer before them, twitching off 
his cap, and bowing like a schoolboy in the olden 
time, with his foot thrown far up in the air behind 
him. Blushing and trying to look grave, the young 
ladies handed him a seat, and attempted to enter 
into conversation with him, but his accent was so 
imperfect, they could understand little he said, 
and though he bowed and simpered constantly, it 
was evident that they were equally unintelligible 
to him. 

At length, Charlotte Ann signed her sister to 
the door, whispering, ‘‘ We ought to invite him 
to dine with us, shouldn’t we?’’ 

** No doubt he will expect it,’’ replied Ellenetta, 
‘*and we will have to put silver forks on the table 
—these foreigners are not accustomed to any thing 
else.”’ 

** And we had better get out the silver pitchers; 
it will look more aristocratic,’’ said Charlotte 
Ann; ‘‘I suppose, also, that we had better bring 
up a bottle of pa’s Madeira—Germans never think 
of taking dinner without wine.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ replied Ellenetta, ‘‘ I'll get the 
things out of the sideboard. Then do you go to 
the spring and have some water ready, and I'll 
try to unlock the cellar to get the wine.”’ 

Agreeably to this arrangement, Ellenetta placed 
the forks on the table, while Charlotte Ann went 
te the spring, which was at some distance behind 
the house; and then excusing herself, she hurried 
into the cellar. It was an office she had not been 
accustomed to, and she had some difficulty in un- 
locking the wine closet, and not less in finding 
the article required. She was at length surprised 
by a loud call from her sister, and hastening up, 
she found her alone in the dining-room. ‘* The 
pitchers! the castor! the forks and spoons!”’ 
claimed Charlotte Ann; ‘‘ Oh, Etta, he has robbed 
the sideboard!’’ It was too true. They had left 
the sideboard open, and all its treasure was rifled, 
while on looking out, they saw the stranger run- 
ning towards the woods, with a large bundle in 
his hand, as fast as his limbs would carry him. 

‘*Oh, what will ma and pa say!’’ responded 
Ellenetta; ‘‘ but it was all Mrs. O’ Conner’s fault; 
we never would have thought him a gentleman if 
it had not been for her!’’ and after they had given 
utterance to their horror, they locked the doors, 
lest he should come back again, and then sat 
down and cried. 

Before evening their mother returned, and much 
to their dismay, she was accompanied by their 
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father. They nerved themselves to go to the door 
to receive them, but their agitation was increased 
when, instead of kissing them as usual, Mr. Dis- 
ney said sternly, ‘‘ Come into the parlour, girls— 
I wish to speak to you.’’ They followed him and 
he continued in the same tone, ‘‘ Who is that 
young Dutchman you have sneaking about the 
neighbourhood after you?”’ 

They both trembled and turned pale. 

‘* Answer me plainly. I have heard a pretty 
story which is in circulation about you.”’ 

‘* What—what did you hear, pa?’’ faltered El- 
lenetta. 

‘* That one or the other of you has been carry- 
ing on a courtship in the woods yonder, with a 
fellow —a scamp, no doubt, who passes for a 
nobleman, and that you have taken such pains to 
conceal it from me, that I did not know of his ex- 
istence. I overheard it from two young men who 
had been out at Mendenhalls, and who had re- 
ceived a full account from Mrs. O’Conner. Your 
mother has confirmed it by telling me of a sere- 
nade last night, and by recollecting some speeches 
about a Count or Baron, which she did not under- 
stand, and paid little attention to, when she heard 
them.” 

‘* Oh, pa!’’ sobbed Charlotte Ann, ‘‘ he is no 
gentleman at all, but a thief, and has stolen all 
the silver!”’ 

‘*The silver!’’ shrieked Mrs. Disney, running 
to the sideboard, whose interior corroborated the 
assertion, and the girls sobbed harder and harder. 
Mr. Disney desired his wife to control herself, 
and ordering the girls to dry their eyes, demanded 
a full explanation of the whole matter. They 
gave it simply and without reserve, and when they 
had done, though his countenance somewhat 
cleared, he bade them ‘‘ pack up bag and baggage, 
and be ready to remove to town as soon as pos- 
sible.”’ 

‘* You have proved yourselves,’’ he continued, 
‘as I predicted you would, unfit to live from 
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under my eye, and as long as I retain you in my 
guardianship, I shall take care that you never 
again get yourselves into such mischief. So have 
yourselves ready, and I'll send out furniture car- 
riages to-morrow.”’ 

Agreeably to this decree, the family imme- 
diately re-established themselves in the city; and 
but for the mortification of returning in disgrace, 
the young ladies would have been perfectly satis- 
fied. Mr. Disney lost no time in searching after 
the robber, and through the activity of a firm cele- 
brated in that line of business, was successful both 
in apprehending him and recovering his eflects. He 
proved to be a musician attached to the orchestra 
of one of the theatres, who having boarded at a 
low German tavern in the vicinity of the cottage, 
had sometimes made the woods a resting place 
in walking to and from the city. The serenade 
was explained by his supposing himself under a 
professional eygagement to Mrs. O'Conner, and 
the visit was made in quest of his pay, terminating 
much to his satisfaction, in an opportunity to re- 
munerate himself on an unusually liberal scale. 

On the family leaving the cottage, Mrs. O’ Con- 
ner’s baggage was sent after her to Mr. Men- 
denhalls, but she soon found it expedient to return 
with it to the city. Shortly after she made a run- 
away match with Mr. Augustus; for the romance 
of the thing, it was presumed, as there was no- 
body to run from. Her fortune, instead of being 
thirty or forty thousand dollars cash, proved to be 
only ten, but it was sufficient to carry the bride- 
groom to Paris, while his wife took cheap lodg- 
ings and lived on the rent of her house. 

Before winter the Misses Disney were restored 
to the favour of their former admirers, Mr. Dill- 
worthy and Mr. Butford, and the next spring were 
married to them. They make very good wives 
to worthy husbands, and though in excellent cir- 
cumstances, they never hint an ambition to ex- 
tend their importance by keeping a country-seat. 
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TO THE NEW MOON, ; 
Tuov art so like a little boat, To rise beyond the horizon’s bound, > 
Of silvery brightness gliding high, And view the sun resplendent there. 
That I have long’d in thee to float ; 
A passenger to yonder sky. And could I dare to guide thy way, 2 
Thou silver’d bark of evening’s sky, $ 
To move along the radiant way, I would our aerial voyage ’tend ; 
*Circled with many a starry wreath: To the bright land of bliss on high, ; 
To gaze upon the face of day ? 
While darkness veils the earth beneath. And moor thee in the happy port, 2 
Then joyful rest my weary oar, 

When midnight’s mantle closes ’round Humbly approach the dazzling throne, 
The slumbering race of mortals here, And at my Saviour’s feet adore.—M. A. F. 3 
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BY A PARISIAN.—TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
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WOULD-BE LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


Who is that gentleman seated so lazily in a 
café, turning round every now and then to look 
in the looking-glass behind him? Before him is a 
glass of eau sucrée, of which he swallows a mouth- 
ful occasionally. There are magazines on his 
table, one of which he is reading, interrupting 
himself occasionally to exclaim, 

‘Oh, what nonsense! Bad! bad—miserable— 
absurd—the idea of praising such a piece—a fine 
piece, indeed—an infamous rhapsody!—if I had 
written it, I would go drown myself!”’ 

By his self-importance, you might imagine this 
gentleman to be some distinguished personage— 
one of our literary artistical celebrities—that is, if 
you are not skilled in men. 

Undeceive yourself. Great people do not be- 
have thus. Men of talent are much more indul- 
gent. You never hear them tear their fellow 
writers to pieces, depreciate their rivals, and turn 
young beginners to ridicule. 

This gentleman, who makes so much noise, is 
the author of part of a vaudeville, badly acted at 
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one of our smallest theatres. Since then, he has 
taken the title of dramatic author; and by a great 
many tricks, he has succeeded in getting his name 
on the prospectus of a little daily paper. He is 
now a man of letters; but among the true literati 
these people are very little thought of. 

Does any body remember the man who used to 
go and eat his piece of dry bread in the garden of 
the Palais Royal, and who walked about in the 
evening with a tooth-pick in his mouth, and said 
with a satisfied air to the friends he met, 

‘*T am taking a walk to improve my digestion, 
for I have been dining at the Palais Royal?’’ 

But the multitude are so easily deceived by 
appearances! There are always simple minds, 
who are the dupes of these literary jugglers, just 
as people will buy quack medicine, and pomatum 
to make the hair grow. 

A young man of talent, but whois yet unknown, 
has written a piece. He seeks a man who has 
some influence. He wants to ask such a one to 
read over his piece, and touch it up. He has been 
told that the gentleman in our picture is a man of 
letters; he addresses himself to him, and humbly 
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presents his work, which the latter condescends 
to take, with a protecting air. 

‘* Very well, I will read it. Come back in a 
week or two; by that time I think I shall have 
been able to examine it.’’ 

The young man has come as many as ten times 
to his friend; but has never found him at home. 
At last he meets him at a café, and hastily joins 
him. 

‘* Ah, sir, I am glad to find you.”’ 

** Good morning, my dear!’’ 

‘*] have been to your house several times, with- 
out ever being able to find you at home.”’ 

** How can I be at home!—-so much business! 
—so many adventures! I seldom sleep at home. 
I pay 1200 frances for my apartment; but it is very 
foolish, for I am never there.”’ 

‘* Have you been so kind as to read my piece?”’ 

Here the gentleman of the sugar and water 
bites his lips, shakes his head and winks his eyes, 
and says: 

‘* Yes, my dear, I have read it.’’ 

** What do you think of it?’’ 

The man of letters strokes his chin, and lets a 
few hums escape him. This is very tormenting 
to the young man, who again asks, 

‘* What is your opinion of it, sir?”’ 

‘* Well, in the first place, there is not enough 
love in it, you must try and put a little more in.”’ 

‘* Not enough love!—-why, sir, there is nothing 
else.’’ 

‘* Well, then you must take some out; because 
—do you understand—always the same thing is 
very monotonous; but we will settle all that. I 
have done harder things.”’ 

The young man begins to understand what sort 
of person he has to deal with, and asks in a dry 
tone, 

‘* Have you my manuscript about you, sir?’’ 

‘* Yes, here it is. I was amusing myself with 
reading some fragments of it. There are two 
pages lost, but that is a small evil; you can easily 
replace them with any thing that comes into your 
head.”’ 

The young man takes his poor manuscript, puts 
it in his pocket, and making a bow, says, 

‘*I beg your pardon for having troubled you, 
sir; but I do not think I am fit to labour with 
you!”’ 

‘* Well, I believe it is so!’’ cries the man of let- 
ters. ‘‘ I'ry to do something—I will mention you 
some day in my newspaper, perhaps.’’ 

There are some of these little men of letters 
who think they do a great deal. When, by acci- 
dent, they get hold of a new writer, who, in the 
hopes of finding a friend and assistant, confides 
his manuscript to them, they shut themselves up, 
and reading it over and over, rack their brains for 
alterations, or, as they call them, advantageous 
changes. 

Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, to be a 
real author, one must have received the gift, the 
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not endowed with this, you may rub your forehead 
in vain; nothing will come out of it. Boileau says 


“ Be rather a mason, if that be your talent.” 


But not many of these persons have read Boi- 
leau. People do not like to see themselves shown 
up. 

After keeping the manuscript a month or more, 
the pretended literary man writes to the author— 

‘* My dear master,’’ (master is the word now 
adopted at Paris by literary men speaking to each 
other.) Formerly only lawyers used this expres- 
sion. But it succeeds very well in literature. It 
flatters him who receives it, and costs nothing to 
the other party, as he is sure to be styled so in his 
turn. It means nothing. It is one of these com- 
pliments which are handed about everywhere-- 
losing their value in proportion as they multiply. 

The self-styled man of letters, therefore, writes 
to the dramatic aspirant—- 

‘* My dear master, | have finished our piece. I 
have had to alter a great deal, and do a great deal 
over again, cut out all that was unnecessary, and 
at last I think it will do. Come and see me to- 
morrow morning. We will read it over together, 
and then we will go in search of a director, and 
all will go well, I hope.”’ 

When he receives this note, the author of the 
manuscript is agreeably flattered at secing him- 
self styled my dear master, because, as he has 
never yet published any thing, he has no right to 
the title of master. So he dresses himself in black, 
the favourite colour of those who aspire to literary 
celebrity, whilst those whose fame is achieved, 
never think of the colour of their dress. When 
he is ready, he hastens to the house of his illus- 
trious colleague. 

After the customary compliments, they arrive 
at the important subject, the reading of the piece. 
The young man is very impatient to see the ad- 
vantageous alterations. 

The other takes the manuscript, seats himself, 
and is going to begin to read. After coughing, to 
see if his voice has all its accustomed strength, he 
stops himself just as he begins, saying, 

‘*T must first tell you, my friend, that I have 
changed the name of our drama.”’ 

‘*Oh! you did not like it, then?’’ 

‘Well, it was not bad exactly; but if I can 
find a better, I would prefer substituting it. Do 
you know, my friend, that a good title is half— 
three-quarters of the whole thing?’’ 

‘““T have no doubt but that it is advantageous, 
especially if the piece is in accordance with it.’’ 

‘* Why, as to accordance, the principle is to 
promise a great deal; but an original title is a 
great thing. I am acquainted with literary men— 
men of great talent—whose sole occupation is to 
invent names for pieces. Whenever one of these 
inventors of titles gets one, he takes it to an author 
who is in the habit of writing—who writes by the 
wholesale. A third has the scene part, and in- 
vents fortunate situations, and a fourth throws a 
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little wit into it. If gaiety is wanted besides, re- 
course is had to a fifth man; but generally it is not 
required that a piece shall be amusing. So there, 
now, it is finished, and the person who gave the 
name has one-fourth of the profit.’’ 

‘* Four are a great many to write one piece!”’ 

**Tt sometimes takes five or six. I should not 
be surprised, if a society were to be constituted 
for the production of written plays.’’ 

‘** But let us come to my manuscript. My piece 
was called ‘ The Shepherdess of the Forest.’ I 
thought that was a prettf title.’’ 

‘*It might do, but the title I have given it is 
much more original—more striking. I call it ‘The 
Forest of the Shepherdess.’ What do you think 
of that?’’ 

‘*The same title backwards.”’ 

‘* Yes, but that is of no consequence. Whata 
great change in the signification. ‘ The forest of 
the Shepherdess!’ that title promises so much. 
Every one will be curious.”’ 

‘*It promises so much—but go on—I am listen- 
ing.”’ 

The young author is not at all pleased at the 
change in the title of his piece. The other goes 
on reading— % 

‘*Personages. Count Artold de Montournal. 
You had merely put the Count of Montournal. I 
have added Artold, it is much better,—nobler. 
Baron d' Apremont — you had it Baron d’ Apre- 
ville. I think a name ending in ville was too soft 
for a traitor; but mont! how well that sounds! so 
full! I am very glad I thought of Apremont,—it 
came into my head one evening when I was play- 
ing whist;—then Adele Dorgeville—you had Adele 
Dorgemont—I thought here that mont was too 
harsh for a woman—especially if she is in love;— 
women in love are never harsh—Dorgeville is much 
more flowing; —Bernard, Steward of the Castle— 
you had Dubois: Dubois is much more common; 
you find Dubois in all the old comedies; it is used 
up, whilst Bernard has been very little used. 
Allain, the gardener, I have not changed that— 
Allain will do very well—we will leave it. Fan- 
chonnette, the shepherdess,—remark here the great 
change; it was Fanchette, as you had it; now it is 
Fanchonnette, a syllable more is of great conse- 
quence in the principal character. You had two 
servants belonging to the castle—I have put four, 
because, I said to myself, the effect of four ser- 
vants will be much finer than that of only two.’’ 

The young author made a slight face upon hear- 
ing the changes in the names of his characters. 
The other wipes his forehead, and goes on. 

‘*T have made an alteration here. You have put, 
‘The Baron goes out at the right,’ —I have changed 
it to, ‘The Baron goes out at the left.’ It will be 
much better, because at the right we have a tree, 
and if the Baron happened to go out very quickly, 
he might strike against it. You have made Fan- 
chonnette say in the end of her speech, ‘Oh! how 
dreadful it is to love without hope of a return of 
our affection.’ See what I have substituted. ‘Oh! 
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to love without hope of a return of our affection is a 
dreadful thing.’ ‘The idea is the same, but better 
expressed. Further on, you make Allain, the 
comic character, say—‘ Women are like nuts, to 
My dear 
colleague, this will not do at all; compare women 
to nuts! it is risking too much, it is dangerous. I 
have put in its place, ‘ There are good women, there 
are also good nuts.’ I defy censure to fall upon 
that!’’ 

‘But it seems to me, that is not the idea I 
wished to express.”’ 

** You had one idea, it now expresses two; it is 
much better; I will go on.’’ 

The young author submits. Towards the end 
he pérceives that a whole scene is left out. 

‘‘ What has become of the scene where my 
shepherdess receives a declaration of love? you 
have skipped it!’’ 

‘* No, my dear friend, I cut it out.’’ 

** Cut it out! for what? it is the most impoftant 
part of the whole piece, the knot of it all.”’ 

‘*Precisely. In cutting the knot, the action is 
easily perceived. Besides, declarations of love are 
very common; you find them in every play!’’ 

‘* What have you put in its place?”’ 

‘* When the shepherdess goes into the forest, I 
make the Count follow her. He says in an aside, 
loud enough to be heard by every one, ‘Funchon- 
nette is going into the forest. I will follow her, 
and say two words to her.’ ‘This aside says every 
thing, and at the same time nothing; it has the 
great advantage of leaving you in suspense.”’ 

The poor young author is silent; this is certainly 
more than he expected. The other goes on read- 
ing. The changes in the end are very much the 
same as those in the beginning. In one place he 
has substituted, I hate you unto death, for I detest 
you. Let us both perish, for let us dic together— 
Oi’s for Ah’s, and great God for just heaven. 

This is the work that has occupied a month, and 
of which he is so proud. When he has finished 
reading it, he expects thanks and praises from the 
young author, who nevertheless preserves a me- 
lancholy silence. He is stupefied, but at last con- 
soles himself with the thought 

‘*He will have it acted, that is the principal 
thing.”’ 

Three months pass, during which time the 
young author goes every week to the house of his 
colleague. 

‘* When are we to have our reading before the 
directors?”’ 

‘*Some day soon—-next week—without fail.— 
They say, ‘we are overcome with business and 
readings, but we will attend to you before many 
others!’ Have patience, I will write you word 
when they are ready.”’ 

At last the day of the reading comes. The 
young man goes to his colleague, for whom his 
former confidence revives, and who repeats, 

**Tt is all settled——all will go well. I will read 
it myself.’’ 
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The young man, who was not satisfied by any 
means with the manner in which it was formerly 
read, says, timidly, 

‘* But, if you wish it, I could read it myself. I 
could do it—I have sufficient warmth.’’ 

**'You! you could not! you are not in the habit 
of reading in the presence of the directors; it is 
not warmth that is wanting, it is calmness, cool- 
ness. ‘Trust to me.’’ 

They go to the directors’ house. The young 
author is presented by his colleague as a young 
aspirant whom he is anxious to encourage—he 
makes an awkward bow, but his heart beats so 
violently that he cannot speak. 

The literary man begins to read the piece——-he 
reads it as badly as possible, but the young man 
hopes that this is only his own private opinion— 
others may think better of it. 

The reading is over; the result is a unanimous 
refusal of the piece. 

The young author is alarmed—he enters into 
melancholy reflections upon his dramatic associa- 
tion. As to the reader, he is furious; he bursts 
out into invectives against the director and his 
theatre. 

‘*Refuse such a piece as that!--when I had 
sown wit by handfuls. They are asses —that 
theatre can never go on— it will be a failure — 
I know perfectly well that it will be received and 
played elsewhere—but it is very disagreeable to 
have had the trouble of reading it for nothing.’’ 

‘You think it will be received elsewhere?’’ 
asks the young author with a sigh. 

** No doubt of it!’’ 

And in the space of two years, this man obtains 
six readings. The piece has been every where re- 
fused, and the young man giving up all hopes, has 
left his manuscript in his partner’s possession, who 
after several months changes the name of it, and 
has it performed as his own at one of the humblest 
theatres in Paris. 

There are some of these men who really work, 
work a great deal, and although they never write 
any thing good themselves, have a singular habit 
of blaming all that their colleagues write, and al- 
ways alter everything in the pieces that are brought 
to them. 

When you have business with such men, if the 
name of your piece is Hero and Leander, they 
will alter it to The Adventures of Telemachus. If 
you have written a work on the Battle of Fontenoy, 
it will become in their hands, the Foundation of 
Rome. You may read your piece from beginning 
to end; you will not see one idea of your own, nor 
a phrase of your own; and, unfortunately, what is 
substituted is very inferior to your own produc- 
tion. 

In the fourth class of these men, you find the man 
goes about all day long, from one theatre to another, 
assisting at all the rehearsals, representations, and 
discussions; you will find him in the directors’ 
closet, behind the scenes, in the boxes, in the 
green-room, everywhere. 
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He complains of injustice; he asks for readings; 
he goes from one to another; he is always in agi- 
tation; if a director passes by, he runs up to him, 
takes his arm, draws him into a corner, where he 
endeavours to keep him, affecting to speak in a 
low tone, and to assume a mysterious air, so as to 
make every body think he is engaged in some im- 
portant dramatic business. We advise literary 
beginners to go to one of this class of men, they 
will be less likely to be cheated. 

We have been very diffuse upon this subject, 
because Paris is the great manufactory of all plays, 
which are afterwards performed in the other towns 
of France, and because now every body writes in 
Paris, and wishes to be thought an author. 


THE LADY THAT WAS TOO FASHIONABLE. 


Why should we speak of the fashion, in a city 
where it is so inconstant. Yesterday’s fashion is 
gone to-day, and that of to-day will be gone to- 
morrow. 

In Paris, those who dress according to the fa- 
shion are always busy; they must not lose a mo- 
ment in the day; there is the morning undress, and 
the morning dress; day dress, evening dress, and 
concert or ball-dress; and this is not all; one must 
have fashionable rooms, fashionable furniture, 
fashionable carriage and horses, fashionable live- 
ries, and fashionable harness; and fashion is al- 
ways fleeting. 

These people to whom fashion is everything, 
are extremely unhappy when they are found want- 
ing in the smallest particular. This way of tying 
the cravat is no longer in fashion; coats are not 
buttoned up so high as this now; this hat is not of 
the new shape; this colour is in bad taste; and this 
cane is completely gone by. 

If you have been so unfortunate as to go out 
without knowing all this, you are lost. Run, hide 
yourself, quick, before any one sees you, or your 
reputation is gone. " 

Fortunately for the Parisians, they are not all 
slaves to fashion. Men of talent think very little 
of it; they have other things to think about. Some 
austere philosophers and cynics, affect to despise 
it: they sometimes carry this too far. Est modus 
in rebus. 

The following circumstance befel a lady in Paris, 
to whom fashion was everything. This lady was 
forty years old; she was not handsome; but she 
often wore things that made her less so. 

‘Tt is the fashion,’’ was her favourite saying. 
‘* One cannot go wrong when one is in the fa- 
shion.”’ 

‘« But, if the fashion is a ridiculous one?’’ said 
her friends. 

‘¢ Fashion can never be ridiculous.”” 

“Tf it is unbecoming?”’ 

*«Tt is of no consequence.”’ 

‘*If fashion directed you to expose your throat?”’ 
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**T would show it.”’ 

‘**'T’o wear your dresses to your knees?’’ 

**T would wear them so. I would always be in 
the fashion.”’ 

The husband of this lady, who was by no means 
of her way of thinking, took it into his head one 
day to compose a little piece, and put it in the 
** Journal des Modes,’’ with a picture, represent- 
ign a lady whose hair was dressed with a carrot. 
Underneath was written, 

‘* New style of dressing hair: drawn back a la 
Chinoise; natural carrot.”’ 

The lady examined it long and seriously. 

** Oh! what a singular head-dress—how new: 
ah! they will wear vegetables in the hair after 
this.”’ 

The husband shrugged his shoulders, exclaim- 
ing, 

‘* How ridiculous—it is not common sense,--I 
hope you will not make yourself ridiculous in that 
manner.”’ 


‘* Why not, my dear? it is not ugly,—-not at all 
ugly. Besides, it is the fashion, and that is enough. 
I must have a carrot—I must have one immedi- 
ately—a fine large carrot. We are going to the 
opera—I must have my hair dressed so.”’ 

The husband affected to oppose her—the lady 
persisted. She put the carrot in her hair, and went 
to the opera. 

The effect was extraordinary; but not what she 
expected. Everybody laughed, and so very openly, 
that it was impossible for her to misunderstand it. 

The poor lady came home very melancholy, 
and quite disconcerted. 

‘*Tt is very singular. I was dressed in the last 
fashion, and yet people laughed at me.”’ 

‘* My dear,”’ replied the husband, ‘‘ all fashions 
are not becoming to you--I have told you soa 
thousand times. You should adapt your dress to 
your looks; a carrot is not becoming to a blonde.”’ 

Since then, this lady has not followed the fa- 
shions so implicitly. 
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THE IRISH AT HOME.* 


An eminent English writer asserts, that the 
most fortunate lot of an intellectual woman is to 
be the wife of a literary man, who understands 
and appreciates her talents, and in whose studies 
and pursuits she can be associated. William and 
Mary Howitt, and Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall are 
living and happy illustrations of the truth of this 
theory. The latter couple have lately completed 
a joint work, which is not only an honour to them- 
selves, but also to the literature, arts, and taste of 
their country. 

The large size of the work in question, ‘‘ Ire- 
land, its Scenery, Character, &c.,’’ and its nume- 
rous and expensive engravings will, probably, 
prevent its being republished in America, at least 
for some time to come. Indeed, though exceed- 
ingly useful, as well as entertaining to the British 
reader, yet to us most of the local descriptions, as 
well as the statistical records and antiquarian re- 
searches are comparatively of small importance. 
It is not so much what Ireland has been that will 
interest the Americans, as what she now is, and 
what she promises to be in the future. To show, 
therefore, the Irish at home, as depicted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall, during their tours, which were 
continued through three successive years, is our 
purpose. We prefer this course rather than giving 
an elaborate review, because we believe it will 
best show the spirit of the work, and it enables us 
also to introduce some of those exquisite stories, 
illustrative of Irish character, which bear the im- 
press of Mrs. Hall’s pen. Her name is very popu- 
lar in America, where her writingst are, without 
doubt, more generally read than in England or 
even Ireland; and, moreover, we consider her en- 
titled to be united with her distinguished country- 
women, Miss Edgeworth and Lady Morgan, as 
the noble vindicators of their country. To quote 
from the work before us— 

“Tt is to their high honour that women were the first to 
use their pens in the service of Ireland—we do not mean 
politically, but morally. When a buffoon, a knave, and 
an Irishman were considered synonymous in the novel 
and on the stage; when the oppressed peasant at home 
and abroad was held as a ‘ base thrall’—and the insulting 
jibe and jeer were still directed against the ‘mere Irish,’ 
—when this prejudice was at its height, two women, with 
opposite views and opposite feelings on many subjects, 
but actuated by the same ennobling patriotism, arose to 
the rescue of their country—Miss Owenson by the vivid 
romance, and Miss Edgeworth by the stern reality of 
portraiture, forcing justice from an unwilling jury, spread- 
ing abroad the knowledge of the Irish character, and por- 


* InELaND; ITs Scenery, CnHaractTer,&c. By Mr. 
& Mrs. S.C. Hall. Three volumes, royal octavo, with 
about 1500 engravings. London, 1843. 

+“ Sketches of Irish Character’”’—** Marian; or,a Young 
Maid’s Fortunes;”’ “ Uncle Horace;”’ “ The Buccaniers,” 
&e. 
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traying, as they never had been portrayed before, the 
beauty, generosity, and devotion of Irish nature. It was 
a glorious effort, worthy of them and of the cause—both 
planted the standard of Irish excellence on high grounds, 
and defended it boldly and bravely, with all loyalty, in 
accordance with their separate views.” 

We subscribe cordially to this tribute of ad- 
miration, only begging leave to include Mrs. Hall 
also in the picture. Though a younger, she is 
by no means a less gifted or true daughter of 
Erin, and the offerings she has brought to her 
country’s shrine are rich as woman’s love and 
holy as humanity’s cause. We must not forget, 
however, that she would not accept of honour, if 
her husband were robbed of his portion. Who- 
ever reads these volumes will feel that this couple 
are indeed one in spirit—harmonizing like the 
primary colours, in their minds, tastes, pursuits, 
till all becomes light: what happier, higher lot 
can successful authors desire? 

But to return to their great work, ‘‘ Ireland, 
&c.’’—we will leave the questions, ‘‘ who built 
the round-towers?’’ and ‘‘ what were their use?’’ 
as they now stand an enigma; pass by the fallen 
wrecks of man’s pride and power, the ‘‘ cairns’’ 
and ‘‘castles,’’ ‘‘the tumuli,’’ and ‘‘temples,’’ and 
all the ‘‘ ould ruins’’ which spread over this bright 
beautiful ‘‘ gem of the ocean’’ the aspect of deso- 
lation and death; and even turn away from what 
is to us far more interesting, the decriptions of 
natural scenery. We could not, without the ac- 
companying engravings, give our readers an idea 
of the pleasure we have enjoyed in the pen and 
pencil picturings of the sublime, beautiful, and 
picturesque, which, in a greater degree perhaps 
than is to be found in any other European country, 
if we except Spain, is the natural inheritance of 
Ireland. We do not wonder at the enthusiasm 
which this lovely scenery kindles in their bards, 
nor that the Irish esteem their country as the 


“First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.”’ 


But the people! what should we say of the peo- 
ple? Alas! for them Ireland seems rather the re- 
gion of the shadow of death than an Eden of plea- 
sant places; unless, indeed, we can imagine an 
Eden where all the good fruits have been forbid- 
den by a malignant demon. We hardly know 
where the deepest want and sorrow, among this 
multitudinous population, this stagnant ocean of 
life, is to be encountered; it appears to us as though 
the greatest possible amount of misery which the 
human being is capable of enduring in a civilized, 
christian community, is felt everywhere. The 
Halls think, however, that in the southern coun- 
ties, and in and about Dublin, the distress is most 
appalling. We shall, by and by, give some 
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sketches of individual suffering; yet we feel how 
inadequate these will be to convey an idea of the 
‘*pinching poverty’’ which, like a dark cloud, 
shadows the lot of millions. One glance at the 
Poor-law system will suffice to show we do not 
exaggerate the picture. In their ‘* workhouses,”’ 
(‘*so called because no work is done in them,”’ 
says Carlysle,) the daily allowance of food is two 
scant meals of potatoes, oatmeal, and buttermilk 
—meat is never allowed, ‘‘because,’’ add the 
Halls, ‘‘it is unnecessary to say that meat is a 
‘luxury,’ rarely tasted by the Irish peasant out of 
the workhouse, nor does he usually eat more than 
two meals in a day!”’ 

In our land of luxurious plenty, where, even to 
individuals, temporary want is rarely known, and 
where gaunt hunger has never set his foot, where 
the paupers have ‘‘ bread enough,”’ and milk and 
meat, and even the comforts of tea and coffee, 
how can we conceive of a population, nearly half 
as large as that of the United States, suffering 
every day of their lives from the want of suffi- 
cient and suitable food? It is one of the saddest 
pictures human nature ever exhibited. But, let 
us turn to a pleasant theme, the kind, cheery 
temperament, the warm, loving nature which these 
poor, oppressed people retain; their sorrows, like 
those of childhood, pass over without crushing the 
bright flower of hope, which the fresh heart ever 
nourishes. Erin is, as her own son has described 
her, ‘‘ still young.’’ May his prophecy be as true 
as his poetry is beautiful. 

“Erin! oh Erin! though long in the shade, 
Thy star shall shine out, when the proudest shall fade!”’ 

The superstitions of the Irish peasantry are fast 
disappearing. Stories of the ‘‘ Banshie,’’ the 
‘* Phora,’’ the ‘‘ Clauricane,’’ are now very diffi- 
cult to gather; those who reverence these old tra- 
ditions appear sensible that they are not in unison 
with the present habits of life. Even the fairies 
are fast losing their repute—‘‘ education and Fa- 
ther Mathew having worked sad havoc among 
them.’’ The next generation will probably be 
‘*disenchanted entirely,’’ and we shall have no 
more eye-witnesses of the gambols of the ‘‘ good 
people,’’ as the fairies are called, with more po- 
liteness than truth, if their character may be 
judged by their doings. We may regret this utili- 
tarian process as we do the passing away of the 
utopian dreams of our childhood, when 


“ All Time’s sands were made of gold;”’ 


but we think the period has come when “‘ ould 
Ireland’’ should begin to grow wise. And, as the 
Halls find consolation in believing that ‘‘ as super- 
stitions are wearing out, prejudices will soon fol- 
low,’’ we ought to rejoice; but, before the fairy 
race is completely driven out by the steam-fury, 
or the rational has quite displaced the imagina- 
tive, we will give one of the few stories Mrs. Hall 
was able to gather, which is entirely new to us, 
and moreover exceedingly graphic in its illustra- 
tion of this, we may say, captivating superstition. 
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“ There’s not so many of them now as there used to be 
in ancient times,” said an old man, who had been intro- 
duced to us, because of his knowledge of the “ good peo- 
ple.’ He was a tall, thin, white-headed person, and 
would have been the beau-ideal of a patriarch, but for a 
merry twinkle in his clear blue eye. “My father used 
to see them now and again,’’ he continued, “just about 
midsummer, or it might be in harvest; but my grandfa- 
ther, bless you! he was hand and glove with them al} his 
life, and his own mother was away with them for five or 
six years, more or less,—I can’t be particular as to a 
month,—and her sister had her eldest boy changed by 
them, through her own fault intirely; for it’s a foolish 
thing to go against the likes of them, or to make game of 
them, or to dare them. 

“ Well, she, poor thing! wouldn't put up a horse-shoe 
on the door-post, or cross a plate of salt, or put a prayer- 
book under her pillow, or pull the seven rods of hazel, 
or cut a notch in a black cat’s tail, or pour a sup of sweet 
milk out of the pail when she was milking, or break a 
new potato on the hearthstone, or bite her baby’s nails 
for the first nine weeks instead of cutting them, or toss 
the first lock of hay in haymaking in a cross, that is first 
north, then south, you see—criss-cross, as we call it—nor 
offer a cock to St. Martin—not she! But I tell you what 
she’d do—she’d go wandering of St. John’s Eve, in the 
moonlight, and think no more of crossing a fairy ring 
between twelve and three, than of kissing her hand; 
she’d cross a stream without crossing herself, and carry 
a cat over it, without the least taste of dread coming over 
her. If she saw the very print of the ‘good people’s’ 
feet on the silver sands on the sea-shore, instead of say- 
ing ‘ Wave, wave, wash out!’ she’d kick the marks into 
nothing with her ten toes. She was a fearless, careless 
girl, and sure enough, instead of a purty, soft-faced, rosy 
child, that was the moral of its own people, she had a 
poor, puny, wish-wash brat put in its place, that was 
neither fit to live nor die; every one said it wasn’t a right 
child at all, at all. Some wanted her to put it out ona 
hot shovel;* others to make egg-broth before it, that is, to 
boil the egg shells, and offer it the water they were boiled 
in for its dinner, which would make it speak out at once; 
others to keep its head under water for twenty-five mi- 
nutes, when, if it was a right child, it would be drowned; 
if it was not, why it would be alive in the face of the 
country. But the sorra a thing she’d do that had any 
sense in it, only would declare that the child was a right 
child enough when it would get strength and good advice; 
and, in spite of all they could say, she rolled the poor 
scrag of a craythur into her flannel petticoat, and strap- 
ping it on her back, put her cloak over all, and set off 
with it to Dublin to consult some fine doctor she heard 
tell of, that had a great name. When her mother-in-law 
got her out of the house, may be she didn't make an altera- 
tion in the place! She nailed horse-shves to all the doors, 
and a fine one of great virtue intirely to head of the bed- 
post, and she sent for a fairy-man, and whatever he bade 
her do she did; and the upshot of it was, that every one 
said, if the poor unbelieving craythur ever brought her 
fairy boy back with her, she’d never be able to cross the 
threshoid. 

*“ Well, as sure as fate, after the woman was away as 
good six months, home she comes, and the husband 
runs out to meether. ‘Stop!'’she cries, ‘don’t set eyes on 
the baby until we’re on our own floor, and let me show 
you what, through the grace of God, I’ve saved.’ They 
all looked at each other, when she said this, and in two 
or three minutes she sets him down—as fine a poudler of 
a boy as ever came into the world— round and rosy, with 
eyes the moral of his grandmother, and a fist the image of 
his father’s, that would grip a shillaleh with any man in 
the Barony. As to the granny, she had like to have lost 


* It is not three years since, (in 1840,) a case was tried 
before the Criminal Court, in the county of Tipperara, 
wherein it appeared thata boy ofseven years old, adelicate 
child, but uncommonly precocious, had been so threaten- 
ed with the ordeal to make him confess himself a fairy, 
that he died in a few hours after, no doubt from the fright. 
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her life with the joy, for she knew it was their own was 


in it. 

“ «And do you mean to tell me,’ she says to its mother, 
‘that ‘hat’s the child you took from this?’ 

“*God bless it!’ answered the poor blinded parent, 
‘sure that it is, and no other. My own bouchaleen darlin’, 
—the grace of God be about it!—my own, own darlin’, 
that I carried when the cry of pain and the whimper was 
never from it night or day— my own! thatafter dying down 
like the flowers in winter, come out fresh; and that the 
great Dublin doctor wasn’t above curing. A fairy boy 
they called you, did they, a cushlamachree!’ 

“*Whisht! whisht!’ says the granny, very sensibly, 
‘that’s enough about it.’ She knew her own Know, that 
the child was returned, crossing the threshold, and didn’t 
care to say any thing to vex the mother, who knew no 
betier, only thought she was dving her best. God help 
her foolishness!’ ”” 


Mrs. Hall inquired if he had ever seen the ‘‘good 
people’ himself. He said ‘‘ No, he never had; 
they had grown shy and mistrustful, and the 
schools and man’s wisdom, and things of that kind 
displeased them; they liked to be with nature.”’ 
For which life they seem much the best calculated. 

Could the real miseries of Ireland become obso- 
lete with their imaginative superstitions, the heart 
of humanity might well rejoice; but their poverty 
is more hopeless than their ignorance. As we 
before remarked, an American, who has never 
been in Europe, can have no realizing sense of the 
utter destitution of the poor in Ireland, of the want 
of all we consider ‘* necessaries,’’ which are en- 
joyed by the poorest in our land. The most ef- 
fectual manner of making this understood is by the 
pictures of actual life which are so vividly set forth 
in this work. Take this inventory of the plenish- 
ing of one of the best cottages, in which Mrs. 
Hall exults as being ‘‘ provided with comforts’’ 
which ‘‘ snug farmers”’ rarely enjoy. ‘The cottage 
described had no ‘‘ upper story,’’ but there was a 
room, branching to the right of the ‘‘ kitchen, 
parlour, and hall,’’ and another to the left, the 
sleeping rooms-of the family, decently furnished; 
they had one chair, made of ‘‘ rough elm,’’ the 
pieces being nailed together; a decent table, a 
wooden drinking-cup, a gridiron to broil red-her- 
rings, made of a piece of twisted iron; a candle- 
stick formed out of an iron tube inserted into a 
**slab of oak.’’ The dressers were well- garnished 
with plates; there were three or four three-legged 
stools and ‘‘ bosses,’’ and at either side of the 
chimney was a stone seat; a pair of oddly shaped 
tongs to place the turf on the fire, a churn, a rafter 
to hang clothes upon, a salt- box. a trough for the 
pig, who, though domiciled in his own house, was 
an occasional visitor after dinner; the iron pot, of 
course, and two wheels, one fur wool, the other 
for flax. The inhabitants of this cottage, which 
the writer esteems ‘‘so comfortable,’’ were the 
father, mother, grandmother, and seven children, 
with a serving ‘‘wench;’’ adog, cat, and a ‘‘dozen 
laying hens,’’ which were accommodated with 
nests in a ‘‘ cupboard in the wall.’’ Comfortable, 
truly! 

In order, however, that our readers may rightly 
understand the degrees of privation and misery 
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which those who are there esteemed poor actually 
endure—not for a few days or years, but their 
whole life long—take the following picture of the 
common cabins of the country. 

“An Trish cabin is a shed about eighteen feet by four- 
teen, perhaps less, built of sod or rough stone, thatched 
with sods, with a hole for a window, and a basket for a 
chimney. The majority consist of but one apartment, in 
which tne whole family of grown up sons and daughters 
eat and sleep; a cabin will seldom be found in which 
there is not a grandfather or grandmother, who usually 
is provided with a bed—a miserable one to be sure; the 
other members of the household sleep on the bare floor, 
or on a little straw or heather. The pig, ihe cow, if they 
have one, and the hens occupy the cabin with the family. 
The furniture consists of an iron pot to boil potatoes; a 
rude dresser; a couple of three-legged stools; a table, but 
not always, and a ‘kish,’ a basket of wicker-work, into 
which the potatoes are thrown when taken from the pot.” 

In such places and with such means, which Mrs. 
Hall allows ‘‘is degrading to human nature, and 
shocking to humanity,’’ live and die the majority 
of the people of Ireland; while from the statistical. 
and geographical reports and tables furnished by 
the work before us, we learn that, if the resources 
of the country were rightly developed, trade and 
manufactures justly encouraged, that is, so that 
the labourer might have a ‘‘fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work’’—the island is capable of fur- 
nishing abundant means of support and improve- 
ment to a population of more than twice the pre- 
sent number. But now, from Cork to Donegal, 
from Dublin to Galway, throughout the length 
and breadth of this beautiful ‘‘ Isle of the ocean,’’ 
the most cruel lot of poverty is felt—to drain 
the bitter cup extracted from the wormwood sown 
by the proud oppressor, who, himself rioting in 
luxury, derides and scorns the people whose coun- 
try he has ravaged and holds in vassalage. We 
can hardly blame the fierce passion of the miser- 
able outlaw who brought his dying daughter to a 
physician and laid before him gold, all the savings 
of his life, when told that his child could not live, — 
‘* There’s no justice for the poor!’’ he shouted— 
**no justice, no law, no cure but for the great; 
no cure for the poor man's child! If I had you on 
my mountain I'd make you cure her.’’ And yet, 
in general, how patiently, cheerfully, ay, nobly 
these suffering people deport themselves. How deep 
and warm must be those springs of generous affec- 
tions, of the best and holiest feeiings of our nature, 
which this frozen zone of want cannot chill! And 
often the most beautiful delicacy of sentiment, such 
as we would only expect to find in the gently nur- 
tured daughter of comfort or opulence, lives and 
speaks in the actions of these humble, uninstruct- 
ed children of sorrow and care. Seldom have we 
read a more touching incident than the following; 
Sterne’s ‘‘ Maria’’ does not come near it in true 
pathos, 

“Our attention was one day called to a young girl in 
the town of Galway, who had ‘come in’ for the purpose of 
selling two lambs. Her sweetheart had gone to sea, be- 
queathing his mother, a very infirm old woman, to her 
care. Soon after his departure, Mary lefi her father’s 
more comfortable dwelling to reside in the woman’s 
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cabin; so that, as she said herself, ‘she might watch the 
craythur day and night, seeing she had no one to look 
after her.’ Her parents were strongly impressed with the 
idea that she had thrown her affections away ona wild 
sailor, who would forget her; but her faith in him was un- 
bounded. A sheep was part of her fortune, and this she 
took with her; it grazed among the crags, and in good time 
brought her twin lambs. These she hoped to have been 
able to keep’ towards the formation of a mountain flock; 
but the season was so ‘pinching,’ that to support her old 
friend she brought the lambs intotown forsale. Thetwo 
creatures were coupled together like hounds; and, as she 
stood with her eyes cast down, yet looking from them, it 
was impossible not to note the sorrow stamped upon her 
gentle features. Several asked the price, and, after beat- 
ing her down, turned away without purchasing. This 
continued for some time, until at last she sat down, and 
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“The young man ran off rapidly and almost as rapidly 
Nancy pursued the mountain path that led to the cabin; 
but when she arrived all was over; there was a very old 
woman weeping by the bedside of the dead mother of a 
living child. 

“Nancy took the infant in her arms, and while her 
tears fell upon its little face, she despoiled herself of a 
portion of her own clothing to preserve its existence. In 
about an hour the widowed husband returned, accompa- 
nied by others, but Nancy was gone. The agong of the 
young man was intense, and a few days found him ina 
raging fever, which terminated his existence. No matter 
how wretchedly poor a district may be, there is always 
some one found in Ireland to take care of an infant or- 
phan; the little creature had homes enough; there was 
not a woman within ten miles of that mountain-cottage, 
who would not have taken that miserable baby to her own 
bosom, and shared the food of her half-fed children with 


{ passing her arm round her fleecy charge, began to cry. 

“*D'm loath to part them,’ she said, weeping, ‘yet I the ‘orphan.’ But Nancy claimed the child she had been 
must part them for what they’ll bring. Every one is the the first to feed and clothe: ‘God, who knows my heart,’ 
same; it’s bitter poverty that would make me part any she said in the undertone of deep feeling,—‘God, who 
thine which has life in it.’ knows my heart, knows that above all things on earth, far, 

“*Then, why don’t you go to your own home, Mary, far before my own life, I loved its father; it’s no harm for 
and take your lammies with you?’ me to own it now when both him and his young wife are 

“*T am in my own home,’ she answered. ‘Sure, it isn’t in their graves; and when my mother and many of my 
because the woman is poor and friendless that you would people said how angry I ought to be, I only felt heart-sore 
have me leave her, is it?’ that [ did not deserve him, for sure if I had, I’d have had 

“At last a rough-coated farmer, touched by her distress, him! I'll never have a born child of my own,! know, 
offered her the fair value of her lambs. At first she eagerly but may-be when I am ould, and those who are young 
accepted his proposal; but when she placed the tether in with me now will be ould with me, then maybe she’ll 
his hand, she raised her eyes imploringly to his face— keep the youth in my heart;—but there’s enough said 

“Sure it isn’t going to kill them ye are?’ about it. I'll take it for better for worse, and share what 

“ €No, my dear, no, it is not; I'd be sorry to hurt a curl I have with her while I live.’ 
of their wool; they'll go to my own flock.’ “ And so she did, and does; we saw her bringing up a 

“*God bless you!’ she said, and departed with a smil- load of turf to the inn-door, one hand resting caressingly 
ing countenance.” on the neck of the donkey who bore the creels upon his 

back, while the little black-eyed, wild-haired creature of 

Another story of the heart we find related of ; her adoption stepped out freely by her side. Nothing can 
these poor females of Galway, which is more exceed her affection for the child whom she brings daily 
humanly touching than the trials of poor Mary. paste ter os pence att a 
No novelist ever described the devotion, the con- — Pee one icone Mia : f 

; stancy of woman’s love more vividly, than these Dr. Aikin held that all moral virtue wes to be 
; were exhibited by a poor Irish girl. , resolved into the preference of the social princi- 
; ple over the selfish—disinterestedness appeared to 

“Two cousins, James and Nancy, had been engazed » him the first of human qualities. Tried by this 
for many years, almost from childhood; just as means of : , 
paying the wedding fee had been obtained, and they had standard, how amiable, how noble is the character 
received the priest’s permission to marry, James changed of the poor Irish peasantry! When contrasting 
his mind, or rather transferred his love to another cousin, their actual suffering condition with theapabili- 
and left poor Nancy to her lonely lot. She said, and » ties which it would seem their nature pdssesses 
truly too, that it was better the ‘change should come over . ; 

; him before than after he married me—let him go’—but for happiness and improvement, who can forbear 

$ still she seemed, as the neighbours said, ‘sad in herself.’ exclaiming, Will the Highest never see their op- 

3 “About a year after her cousin had so cruelly deserted pressions? Will he not raise up this down-trodyv' 

i her, she was bringing home a very heavy load of turf © den land? We do indeed believe that the time for 

¢ strapped by a band across her forehead, so as to rest upon : : 

$ her shoulders; her mother was feeble, and she left the } the renovation of Ireland is at hand, that the great 
bog to get home early, but fatigued with the exertions of | change is now rapidly working. We gather from 
the past day, she rested her burden on some stones, and these volumes not merely signs of hope but actual 
st — to bathe her forehead in the running brook. proofs of progress more wonderful than the most 

**Nancy!’ exclaimed an almost breathless voice,— Se ati » 

‘Nancy, for the love of God, come with me; I've beento > enthusiastic dreamer, five years ago, would have 

three houses and can’t see a living soul, men nor women; imagined possible. 

they're all on the bog, I suppose, clamping turf, and poor First and foremost, in this work of amelioration, 

7 Speten Ss he panes os Conth.’ . stands that remarkable man Father Mathew. We 
Nancy felt as if stricken with death herself— it was her e 

cousin who addreseed her. have heard much of the surprising change he has 

“¢ This is no time to think what a vagabond I behaved wrought; in less than three years converting a 
to you, she is of your own blood as well as me; but if you universal whisky-drinking people into one vast 

or Sasa ; 
aaa blood,’ said the impetuous Temperance Society, and thus at a stroke sever- 

“ Nancy wiped her face, and turning to him answered, ing the hydra head from the monster crime of that 
‘Thave no black blood towards either of you, and ifitis ; country. But all, and more than all, we have 
b> her - suppose, I'll go now, only you had betterrun * heard is proven by the records of the Halls, who 

wr wiser help than mine. ‘s . . 

« 'God blews you, Nancy! God in heaven bless you! it's have been Cyorwangaees of. this chr ge, wae 
little [deserve a good turn at your hands, anyhow; you travelling throughout Ireland. 
know the house, and have near a mile to get to it.’ When they began their rev7urc} , athe.’ r+ Ma- 
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thew had just commenced his reform, and when 
they were near the close of their journeyings they 
tell us that— 

“Tn the earliest part of our work, when the temperance 
movement was viewed with suspicion and alarm, it was 
our fortunate lot to aid in removing much of the preju- 
dice against it. We anticipated its beneficial working 
upon the country; we felt it was a blessed change, out of 
which only good could arise. Now that we are about to 
close our book, we make the same report. It has beena 
blessed change, and good only Aas arisen from it. The 
Irish people may now in fact be described as universally 
sober. In the northern counties (inhabited by the de- 
scendants of the Scotch and English) the old habits yet 
partially linger; but in those more exclusively Irish, 
drunkenness is unknown.” 

The whole illicit trade in whisky, the system- 
atic smuggling, which tended nearly as much as 
drunkenness itself to demoralize the people, is 
wholly broken up, thanks to Father Mathew! The 
Halls say, ‘‘a few years since, in the length and 
breadth of the Island, there were at a moderate 
computation 150,000 private stills at work; we may 
now safely assert that there are not a dozen in all 
Ireland, or were not a year ago.”’ 

The effect of these reforms on the Irish charac - 
ter is shown already in a most surprising manner; 
from the heedless, thriftless, credulous, imagina- 
tive buffoon, whose only vocation seemed to be to 
fast himself while making fun for others—the 
Punch of the civilized world—from this degrada- 
tion the Irishman has already risen and taken his 
station by the side of sober, honest, industrious 
men. And the Halls, though strong supporters 
of government, warn the English to remember 
that the  ebellion of ’98, ‘‘ was suppressed more 
Ly whisky than the bayonet.’’ No such dele- 
terious influence will again palsy the arm of the 
true-hearted Irishman, should he be driven to 
desperation by the wrongs of his country and his 
own sufferings. He has shaken himself free from 
the incul):s of strong drink, and thus shown the 
moral stsength which encourages us to believe he 
will yet obtain political freedom and national inde- 
pendence. It is true that much remains to be 
« ae, before such consummation of the Irish pa- 
triot’s hopes cat be realized; but certainly great 
ameliorations are now in progress. The last few 
years have been full of significant events, that, 
like the kindling up of the clouds in the eastern 
sky, show the near approach of a bright day. 

The temperance reform alone marks an era, and 
seems almost as strange as the wildest fables of ro- 
mance; even the resuscitation of the inhabitants of 
the ‘* Black Islands,’’ hardly outdoes, in magical 
changes, the real ones that I’ather Mathew has 
effected. But, if the human energies, thus awaken- 


ed and redeemed from evil, could not be employed 
for good, the consciousness of his dark lot would 
be only more painfully felt by the poor peasant, 
when the ‘‘drop of comfort,’’ which made him 
forget his miseries, is denied him. 

Thanks t#divine Providence! a better state of 
things is a: bund, is now. In many parts of Ire- 
land the laf: »dders.gre attending in earnest to 
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their duties. Absenteeism is becoming as unpo- 
pular with the English as it has always been with 
the Irish people. New plans of agricultural im- 
provement are put in practice. On several estates 
new leases to tenants are made with a righteous 
view to the “live and let live’’ system; schools, 
also, for the children are established, and every 
means of improvement which at present promises 
the greatest amount of good, are in progress. 
In particular we were gratified with the account 
of the schools and the farm management on the 
estate of Sir Charles Style, in the district of Glen- 
fin, county of Donegal, and hope the next Ame- 
rican who travels in Ireland will visit that estab- 
lishment. 

It has ever been the selfish policy of the English 
to discourage all manufactures, except that of 
linen, in Ireland. There is one consolation—the 
people have escaped the evils, the corrupt morals 
of the English factory system. We trust that, 
when factories are established in the ‘‘ green isle’ 
—where the abounding water-power seems to mark 
their natural place, the regulations will be more 
in accordance with humanity and sound policy. 
Already one linen manufactory, ‘‘ Sion Mills,’’ 
is organized on this righteous system, and is in 
the full tide of successful experiment. It employs 
seven hundred people, about five hundred being 
women and children, who receive that wonder in 
Ireland, ‘‘full remuneration for their time and 
labour.’*. The proprietors have built ‘‘ neat cot- 
tages’’ for the operatives, a day and sabbath school 
are established for the children, and the Halls 
say, ‘‘we never saw a more healthy, cheerful popu- 
lation; the care of the proprietors has effectually 
prevented the growth of immorality, supposed to 
be inseparable from the factory system.’’ ‘‘ Sion 
Mills’’ are in the county of Tyrone. 

One other encouraging example, which we will 
mention, is the rise and prosperity of Clifden, a 
seaport town in the west of Ireland. In 1815, 
Clifden contained but one house; there are now 
about four hundred houses, a comfortable hotel, 
a court-house, post-office, churches, schools,—in 
short, its rise and growth seem like an ‘‘ American 
enterprise.’’ And all this has been accomplished, 
in consequence of the liberal, or more properly, 
just spirit of the proprietor, who offered to grant 
leases on advantageous terms, to actual settlers, 
which liberality in the end will be of equal advan- 
tage to himself. These things show, that when 
the promise which encourages exertion is kept, 
the Irish exhibit that steadiness of purpose which 
will assuredly conduct to improvement. 

The change in the character of the priesthood, 
and consequently in that of their religious influ- 
ence, is also very notable, and goes vastly to swell 
the tide of circumstances which seems bearing on, 
irresistible as the waters of our mighty Mississippi, 
to open new channels for the long pent up human 
energies of a noble people. Are they not noble, 
where, notwithstanding every degrading influence 


which poverty and an oppressive government 
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could generate, the men have ever been proverbi- 
ally brave and patriotic, and the women true and 
virtuous? It may well be urged that where the 
people deserve such high praise, their spiritual 
teachers could never have greatly misused their 
power. Still, since the appearance of Father Ma- 
thew, the whole body of catholic clergy have been 
aroused to far greater activity and faithfulness in 
their duties. And the Halls bear warm testimony 
to the excellence of the ‘‘cLERGYMEN OF THE 
EstasiisHep Cuurcn.’’ They say, ‘‘ wherever 


» we have been—in every part of Ireland, among its 


highways and byways——we have almost invariably 
found the rector or the curate, a model for the 
higher and an example for the humbler classes, 
continually inculcating by persuasion and example 
the divine precepts of their Master, ‘‘ peace and 
good will.’’ But they add, ‘‘the Irish clergy, some 
twenty or thirty years ago, must have been cha- 
racterized in opposite terms.”’ 

We have purposely avoided any reference to 
the present ‘‘repeal agitation’’ in Ireland; because, 
whatever course these portentous movements may 
take, whether, as the conservatives fear, they do, 


for the present, break up with the devastating fury ; 


TO A BEAUTIFUL INFANT. 


of the deluge the foundations of society, or like 
fertilizing waters of old Nile, subside in peace and 
quietness, leaving a rich field for the patriots’ la- 
bours and the people’s harvest;—whatever may 
for the moment occur, still it cannot change ulti- 
mately the onward and upward progress of that 
country. 

We believe, and we think we have shown good 
reasons for believing that the utmost limit of Bri- 
tish oppression over the Irish people has been 
reached, that the daydawn of justice and humanity 
is now come. It matters little whether the desti- 
nies of Ireland be guided by O'Connell or Sir 
Robert Peel; whether her sovereign be crowned 
on Tara Hill, or in Westminster Abbey; if her 
children can be secured in the possession of their 
inalienable rights as human beings, and have 
opened before them a theatre for the employment 
of their honest energies to improve their own con- 
dition and character. Then they may well join in 
the chorus— 

“Erin! oh Erin! thy winter is past, 
And the hope that lived through it, hath blossom’d at last.” 


J. K. 


TO A BEAUTIFUL 
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Lavra! sweet Laura! like the fairy note 

Of music heard in dreams, that liquid name 

Steals on my ear, as if Hesperian winds 

Wafted its echoes from the magic lute 

Touched by Arezzo’s minstrel,* and the aisles 

Of summer woods, that flung their wealth of shade, 
And fragrance, o’er Avignon’s courtly haunts, 
Rung with the gentle and inspiring theme. 


Sweet flower! thy ripening beauties shall expand 
Amidst this Paradise!t Serenest skies, 

And woods dark-waving, and the bright expanse 
Of vernal meads, kissed by the laughing flood, 
That, bounding onward in its arrowy course, 
Like sportive childhood fears no cloud or change. 
A few brief summers, and thy maiden step 

Shall press the greensward of these breezy hills, 
And thy young voice ring forth among these groves, 
With joyous music, and thy kindling eye 

Drink in the inspiration of the scene! 

Oh may thy young heart, from the mighty maze 
Of woods and waters, flashing far and free, 

Soar to that wondrous Architect who reared 


* Petrarch. 

+ Those who have witnessed the scenery of the western 
shore of the Potomac, beyond Alexandria, (which is the 
region adverted to) will not think these expressions ex- 


acgerated. 
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This matchless amphitheatre, and hung 

The moon’s pale cresset in its silver cope, 
With yonder stars, whose monitory beam, 
Far-streaming from the battlements of heaven, 
Beckons the spirit upward from these shades 
To its high birthplace, and eternal home! 


Sweet babe! the eye that fondly gazes now 

On thy young dawn of loveliness, may ne’er 
Survey the beauties of thy riper day; 

For 
And hills, whose heads are mantled in the skies, 


severed by the flow of foaming floods, 


I may not catch the echoes of that voice, 

Which then shall thrill thy mother’s heart with joy. 
Yet linked with gentlest memories of the past— 
Hearts of tried worth, and forms of softest mould, 
And lips whose tones are music, and the light 

Of eyes, where reigns the summer of the soul, 

Shall thy remembered and familiar name 

Come to my ear like star-born melodies 

At dewy twilight’s rapture breathing hour;— 

Not unattended by the fervent prayer 

That Ierael’s shepherd to his gracious breast 

May fold thee, gentle lamb, and lead thy steps 

Far from the thorny paths of human strife 

To the cool fountain, and the dewy vale, 

And guide thee upwards to those star crowned heights, 
Whose ether pure is sullied by no cloud, 

Nor ruffled by one sad discordant sigh! 
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EXAMPLES OF FEMALE HEROISM. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


TALK as you will of the heroic days of Greece 
and Rome, you may look in vain for brighter ex- 
amples of human sympathy and sublime self-de- 
votion, than are to be found in the annals of the 
rude aborigines of our own country. And as in 
all countries, perhaps the brightest of all examples 
of sympathy and self-sacrifice are met with in the 
softer sex, so the Indian woman of this country has 
fully established her claim to this high distinction. 
Where has the world ever seen a more beautiful 
and touching instance, than that exhibited in the 
story of Pocahontas and Capt. John Smith?’ And 
where is there a more competent witness to this 
general character of the sex, than the same gal- 
lant Captain himself, travelling as he did through 
almost the whole civilized world, besides many 
portions that were barbarous and uncivilized? 

The complacent simplicity with which he relates 
his own experience on this point is delightful. 

‘*My comfort is,’’ said he, ‘‘that heretofore 
honourable and virtuous Ladies, and comparable 
but amongst themselves, have offered me rescue 
and protection in my greatest dangers. Even in 
forraine parts I have felt reliefe from that sex. 
The beauteous lady Tragabigzanda, when I was 
a slave to the Turkes, did all she could to secure 
me. When I overcame the Bashaw of Nalbrits 
in Tartaria, the charitable lady Callamata supplied 
my necessities. In the utmost of many extremi- 
ties, that blessed Pocahontas, the great king’s 
daughter of Virginia, oft saved my life. When I 
escaped the crueltie of pirats and most furious 
stormes, a long time alone in a small boat at sea, 
and driven ashore in France, the good Lady 
Madam Chanoyes bountifully assisted me.”’ 

In all his wanderings, however, and in all the 
scenes of his remarkable life, that ‘‘ blessed Po- 
cahontas,’’ the young Indian girl of Virginia, was 
undoubtedly the ‘‘ bright particular star,’’ that 
attracted his highest admiration and deserved his 
warmest gratitude. She periled her life more 
than once in the most devoted and heroic manner 
to shield Capt. Smith from danger; but the story 
is too familiar to most readers to need to be dwelt 
upon. 

Another instance somewhat similar to that of 
Pocahontas and Capt. Smith, though not rising to 
so powerful an interest, on account perhaps of the 
more humble condition of the parties, is recorded 
of a young Seminole girl, at a much more recent 
date. It may not be inappropriate to give some 
of the particulars of this affair, inasmuch as it has 
not been so widely published and is not so familiar 
as the case alluded to above. 


In the year 1817, the Indians of the Seminole 
tribe, inhabiting some parts of the territory of 
Florida, commenced a border warfare upon the 
inhabitants of Georgia. Duncan McKrimmon, a 
militia soldier, who had been stationed at one of 
the forts, while out one day upon a fishing excur- 
sion lost his way in the woods. After wandering 
about for several days, he was fallen in with and 
captured by a party of Indians under the prophet 
Francis. Having taken him to camp and extracted 
from him what information they could respecting 
the positions and intentions of the military forces 
of the whites, they prepared to sacrifice him with 
the tortures common in savage warfare. 

He was bound to a stake, and dry faggots were 
heaped around him. The savages then formed 
in circle around his funeral pyre, and danced, and 
sung, and screamed for several hours together. 
With one solitary exception, all were rejoicing 
over their victim and eager to witness the consum- 
mation of their tortures. Milly Francis, a young 
daughter of the prophet, said to be but about fif- 
teen years of age, was in the company. She alone 
partook not of the general joy, she alone joined 
not in the revelry; but watched the cruel prépara- 
tions with a saddened countenance and evident 
pain. When the faggots were about to be fired, 
and the tomahawk was raised to mutilate the vic- 
tim, she suddenly rushed before the fatal instru- 
ment, and bade the executioner let the blow fall 
on her, declaring that she would not live if the 
captive's life were taken. 

The executioner, paralyzed with astonishment, 
delayed to strike; and Milly kneeling to her father, 
besought him to save the captive’s life, in such 
moving terms, that he at last yielded to her re- 
quest, and ordered the prisoner to be unbound. 
While McKrimmon remained with them, Milly 
continued to show him all the acts of kindness in 
her power. It was but a few days, however, 
before the prophet sold him to the Spaniards at 
St. Marks for seven gallons and a half of rum. 

The sequel to this affair is, if possible, still 
more beautiful. In the fortune of war, sometime 
afterwards, a party of the Seminoles, being placed 
in a situation where they must either starve or 
surrender themselves prisoners to the whites, at 
last, preferring the latter alternative, came in and 
gave themselves up. Milly Francis was one of 
the number. When McKrimmon learned that 
she was a prisoner, he hastened immediately to 
find her out, and to do what he could to discharge 
the obligation he was under to a woman who had 
placed her own life in imminent jeopardy to pre- 
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serve his. By making her case known, he had 
every thing done that could be, to add to her 
comfort and happiness. And that he might show 
her the strongest possible evidence of his high 
sense of the obligation he was under, he offered 
her his hand in marriage. As if conscious of the 
feeling which induced the offer, with true dignity 
of soul, she declined it, telling him that she had 
done but what she considered a simple act of 
duty, and that she did no more for him than she 
should have done for any other one in like circum- 
stances. 

Another striking incident in some respects pa- 
rallel to the foregoing, and yet differing in others, 
occurred in western New York some fifty or 
sixty years ago. James Dean was one of the 
earliest settlers of Westmoreland, Oneida county. 
He was a native of New England, the son of re- 
ligious parents, who designed him for a missionary 
among the Indians. For this purpose he was sent 
awhile, when but eleven years old, to reside 
among the Indians on the Susquehannah to learn 
something of their language, manners, and cus- 
toms. During his sojourn among these sons of 
the forest, the wife of one of the head chiefs 
of the Oneidas, agreeably to the usages of the 
tribes adopted him as her son. He afterwards re- 
turned to New England and pursued his studies 
to carry out the intention of his parents. 

The breaking out of the revolutionary war, 
however, changed the whole plan of his future 
life. Instead of going as a missionary among the 
Indians, he received the appointment of Indian 
agent with the rank of Major in the army. He 
performed the duties of this office during the war, 
residing most of the time in the neighbourhood of 
the Oneidas. After the war was over, the tribe 
presented him a tract of land in what was after- 
wards called Westmoreland, upon which he com- 
menced a settlement in 1786. It was a few years 
after this, that the incident occurred of which we 
are to speak. 

An Indian had been murdered by some white 
man who escaped detection. Indian usages re- 
quire, when a murder has been committed and 
the murderer cannot be detected and punished, 
that some other individual of the tribe or nation, 
to whom the murderer belongs, should be seleéted 
and taken wherever he could be found, and sacri- 
ficed as an atonement for the offence. This is re- 
garded as an imperative religious duty, that must 
under no circumstances be omitted. Accordingly 
in this case, when all attempts to discover the 
murderer proved unsuccessful, the chiefs and head 
men of the nation met in solemn council to discuss 
the matter and see what must be done. 

That some white man must be made a sacrifice, 
was readily agreed upon; but who it should be, 
was a more difficult question to settle. The minds 
of most of the chiefs seemed to be turned towards 
Major Dean, as a man of the highest standing 
and importance anywhere in that vicinity, and 
therefore the most suitable to be offered as an 
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atonement for their murdered brother. Some o 
the chiefs, however, argued that Mr. Dean was 
an adopted son of their own tribe, and therefore 
not accountable to the tribe for the acts of the 
whites. ‘The debate was long and earnest, and 
the first day’s council broke up without coming 
to a decision, leaving the subject to be resumed 
the next day. In the mean time one of the num- 
ber, who was particularly friendly to Mr. Dean, 
acquainted him with the nature of the debate in 
the council. 

Surprised and pained at the information, he was 
at a loss what course to pursue. He had built 
him a house which he occupied, and he kad a wife 
and two children. To attempt to abandon his 
home and flee from that part of the country would 
be almost equal to death; and besides, should he 
undertake it, the probability that he could escape 
with his family would be small. He resolved to 
remain and trust to Providence for a favourable 
issue in the council. The debate was resumed 
again the next day, and again he learned from his 
friend, that the question was still undecided. 
This delay strengthened his hopes that the debate 
would terminate in his favour. The council was 
continued for several days longer without coming 
to a decision, and he felt more and more assured 
of his safety. 

At last in the dead of night, he was suddenly 
startled by a death-whoop near his dwelling, 
which he at once knew to be a warning of his ap- 
proaching fate. He had hitherto kept the matter 
entirely from his wife, unwilling to give her cause 
of alarm while he had hopes of escaping. But he 
now informed her that he believed a party of In- 
dians were approaching the house to take his life, 
and desired her to remain quiet with the children 
in their apartment, while he would meet the In- 
dians at the door, and see if he could by any pos- 
sibility turn them from their purpose. 

The party soon came up to the door and entered 
the outer room. There were eighteen in number, 
all chiefs and head men of the tribe. After a brief 
pause, the principal chief gravely informed Mr. 
Dean of the nature of their errand. He alluded 
to the recent murder that had been committed on 
one of their nation, and told him plainly that their 
council after a long and deliberate discussion, had 
selected him as the most suitable person to be 
sacrificed as an atonement for the deed, and to 
appease the soul of their departed brother in the 
land of spirits. They had now come to execute 
the decree of the council, and he must prepare 
for immediate death. 

Mr. Dean calmly commenced reasoning with 
them on the subject; urged the wrong it was 
doing to an innocent person to punish him for the 
acts of the guilty; and that especially, even ac- 
cording to their own laws, it was wrong for them 
to sacrifice him in this case as he was an adopted 
son of their own tribe. The chief replied that 
the whole matter had been discussed a long time 
and viewed in all its bearings, and that the decree 
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of the council could not be changed. Mr. Dean 
addressed them again, and enforced his arguments 
with all the skill he was master of; but still he 
could see no prospect of making any impression 
upon them or of averting the object of their visit. 

In the midst of these arguments, the door sud- 
denly opened, and a squaw with a blanket around 
her, entered the room. She was the wife of the 
head chief, and she it was who had adopted Mr. 
Dean as her son in his boyhood. ‘The chiefs 
looked on with astonishment as she took her sta- 
tion calmly by the door, for no woman was allowed 
to enter their solemn councils. After a moment’s 
pause the door again opened, and the wife of ano- 
ther of the chiefs came in, similarly attired, and 
took her station by the side of the former. Ina 
moment more a third came in and took her silent 
stand by the others. 

After the surprise occasioned by this strange 
occurrence had a little subsided, the head chief 
rebuked the women for coming to the solemn 
council, and bade them retire and leave the chiefs 
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to pursue their business. The first squaw replied 
firmly, that the council must change its decision. 
The blood of the white man must not be shed; he 
was her adopted son, and they must let him alone 
and not harm him. ‘The chiefs with a more im- 
perious tone bade them begone, for the council 
knew its own business. At once the three women 
threw their blankets from their shoulders, and 
each held in her clenched hand a long sharp 
knife, and each solemnly declared to the council, 
that if the least harm was offered to the white 
man, they would plunge the knives into their own 
hearts. 

The effect was electric. The council regarded 
the strange scene as an indication of the will of 
the Great Spirit. They immediately came to the 
decision to reverse their former decree, and the 
white man’s life was spared. Mr. Dean continued 
to occupy his dwelling in peace and safety, and 
lived to an advanced age an inhabitant of West- 
moreland, where he died in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two. 


COMPARATIVE GRIEF. 


BY GEORGE WATERMAN, JR. 


. * * * 


Then farewell, thou earth, 


And loveliest spot of earth! farewell Ionia! 

Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 

Aloof from desolation! My last prayer 

Was for thee, my last thoughts save one were of thee! 


We tt might the Ionian maiden love 
That loveliest spot of earth: 

Well might her dying thoughts recall 
The land that gave her birth. 

No wonder that her mind reverts 
To where her kindred dwell; 

No wonder that her tears should fall 
When called to say—* Faretvell.”’ 


But what are all the ties that bind 
The heart to patrial soil ;— 

Or what the joys of maidenhood 
Spent in that land of toil ;— 

Which could such parting grief produce, 
Or cause such bitter sighs, 

As when affection’s cords are broke, 
And sundered kindred ties. 


Ah! who—unfelt—can know the pangs 
Which pierce the inmost soul, 

Or tell with what o’erwhelming force 
The waves of sorrow roll ;— 

When from the heart’s endeared embrace 
Its second self is torn,— 

By ruthless death’s unspafing hand 
Made desolate—forlorn ? 
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But yet the heart bereaved may find 
Some solace in the thought, 

That earthly ties—by God approved— 
In heaven are not forgot. 

Beyond the tomb affection’s seal 
Awaits the absent one; 

Where kindred spirits reunite— 
Where parting is unknown. 


But oh! a deeper pang is felt, 
A keener blow is given— 

With anguish unconceived before, 
The stricken heart is riven— 

When on the altar of its love 
Its choicest gift is laid; 

And then compelled to feel the pang— 
Affection unrepaid. 


The depths of feeling then are known, 
What point below—above: 
The heart’s capacity of grief 
But measures then its love. 
Reciprocated love hath joys 
As pure as seraphs know; 
But oh! to love, and not be loved, 
Is keenest earthly wo. 
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THE QUEEN OF CYPRUS. 


A HISTORICAL TALE. 


BY MRS. H. F. LEE, AUTHOR OF “THE HUGUENOTS,” ETC. 


Anprew Cornaro,a Venetian nobleman of large 
property, inherited an estate in the Isle of Cyprus. 
In this beautiful residence he usually passed part 
of the year with his niece Catarina—training her 
young mind not only to useful accomplishments, 
but to a high sense of her own importance, de- 
rived from illustrious ancestors, and the aristo- 
cratic distinctions of Venice. She had a mind 
easily inflamed with the dignity of rank and birth, 
and though gentle and unassuming to the de- 
pendants of her uncle, she was scrupulously 
tenacious of her rights when they were in any 
way contested. The haughtiness of her demean- 
our operated powerfully as an antidote to the at- 
tractions of her beauty; and many a suitor, who 
sought her alliance, became fully reconciled to 
her rejection from the contemptuous indifference 
with which his suit was declined. 

Cornaro was advanced in years, and he earnestly 
wished to see his darling niece well established in 
life. 

** My dear Catarina,’’ he would say, as he drew 
the young girl towards him, ‘‘ what is to become 
of thee, when thy uncle sleeps in the tomb of 
his ancestors? Who will watch over thee and 
guard thee as I have done?”’ 

‘The spirit thou hast given me,’’ Catarina 
would reply; ‘‘thinkest thou, dear uncle, that a 
descendant of thy noble house can forget what 
belongs to her race? sooner would I perish than 
ally myself beneath me, and where shall I find 
one whose claims are equal?’’ 

‘Nay, dear child,’’ Cornaro would reply, 
‘* thou bearest thyself somewhat too loftily. Many 
who have sought thy hand may scarcely be called 
thy inferiors in rank, and possess far greater wealth 
than I can bestow on thee.”’ 

**Tt may be so, but I want not their wealth; 
secure to me, as thou hast often promised, the 
paradise of Asola in the Venetian territory, and I 
will live there and cherish thy memory.”’ 

‘*Thou wouldest be a queen, Catarina, and 
hold thy court,’’ said the uncle, shaking his head 
mournfully. 

** And why should I not?”’ said the young girl. 
**T ask no subjects but voluntary ones. My court 
should be composed of learning and talent. I 
would collect around me poets, painters, and 
sculptors. I would raise depressed merit and suc- 
cour the indigent.”’ 

‘*But where wilt thou find talents, wealth, and 
high birth?”’ said Cornaro. 

‘*Ah, uncle,’’ replied Catarina, ‘‘ I have thought 
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over all this. I do not undervalue the high birth 
I have derived from my ancestors, and the proud 
sense of it which I owe to thee; but there is an- 
other source of nobility which I honour still more.’’ 

** More!”’ exclaimed the Venetian, ‘‘what can’st 
thou honour more? speak!’’ 

‘The nobility which heaven bestows,’’ said 
Catarina; ‘‘the nobility of talent—nay, more, of 
virtue. Think not I will ever disgrace my family 
by an alliance beneath them, neither will I dis- 
grace myself by stooping to the unworthy and 
vicious, even though they may wear a ducal coro- 
net.”’ 

‘* These are high-sounding words,”’ said Cor- 
naro, ‘‘too mystical for thy poor uncle; but, 
nevertheless, I will promise thee Asola; I cannot 
leave thee a revenue adequate to the support of 
thy imperial honours. Thou wilt be able to live 
like a noble lady of Venice, but not like an em- 
press.”” 

‘* Long may it be,’’ said Catarina, embracing 
her uncle, ‘‘ before either of us is left alone. I 
only ask to devote my life to thy comfort, and to 
such duties as spring from my situation; but I 
cannot encourage suitors who come merely to 
seek an alliance with the heiress of Cornaro; let 
me live for thee, and permit me to cultivate inno- 
cent and useful pleasures, and I ask no more.”’ 

Cornaro was but half satisfied with his niece. 
He saw that her sense of rank and high birth 
was such as he had wished to instil into her mind; 
but to the use of these advantages she seemed 
strangely obtuse. He had looked forward to a 
splendid alliance for her, but her own overween- 
ing pride, as he thought, would defeat this object. 

‘*T had done better to have made her less as- 
suming,’’ was his natural conclusion; ‘‘ but it is 
too late now to change her nature.”’ 

In the meantime Catarina felt as if she had fully 
explained her wishes to her uncle, and that he 
had acceded to them. She now cultivated what 
are usually termed the fine arts with new enthu- 
siasm. Painters and sculptors soon found out 
where they might secure a protectress, and Cata- 
rina was already a little queen amongst them. 
Her fame for beauty and talent was widely circu- 
lated. As she became more and more engrossed 
in intellectual pursuits, she lost the haughty as- 
sumption of rank and high birth, and conducted 
with a gentleness and humility which arose from 
a sense of her own deficiencies. 

Among her teaché@ in the beautiful science of 
music, was a youth who introduced himself by no 
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other name than Giacopo. He was peculiarly 
gifted, and Catarina soon discovered that he pos- 


‘ 
if 


sessed what she considered the highest order of 


nobility, that of talent. He was too far beneath 
her in rank, to inspire herself or any one around 
her with distrust. And why should she distrust 
him? he asked nothing of her, he was wholly de- 
voted to his pursuits, and had consented to take 
rather than sought the office of her instructor. 

Week after week and month after month Ca- 
tarina received his lessons. She often wondered 
that one so young—for he was near her own age 
—could have made such progress in knowledge. 

‘* Why am I left so far behind this youth?’’ she 
asked herself. ‘‘ Have I not had every advantage 
that wealth, society, and noble birth could bestow? 
Ah, here is the secret-—while I have been dwelling 
on hereditary possessions, his mind has been 
growing in acquirements; my uncle, my kind uncle, 
has placed the chain around my neck which has 
bound me like a slave. It were far better for me 
had I been born of honest and humble parents, 
like Giacopo; then perhaps we might have pur- 
sued the same destiny.’’ 

But why was it that Catarina began to tremble 
and hesitate before her low-born teacher? Poor 
girl, she had suffered her mind to dwell on the 
nobility of talent till the nobility of ancestry was 
quite obscured. Her reveries became frequent— 
she imagined how blest she might be at Asola 
with such a teacher; and at length, she thought, 
with such a partner; and if she outlived her uncle, 
who was there to condemn? The world was no- 
thing to her; in that paradise she could be happy 
with Giacopo. 

And how felt the teacher of music? Perhaps 
the thought of inspiring Catarina with any thing 
more than a love for the fine arts had never entered 
his head, much less the idea of aspiring to her 
hand. He was respectful and attentive, but drew 
a line between the niece of Cornaro and himself, 
which he never passed. 

Where now was Catarina’s pride! She sought 
in a thousand ways to break down the barrier, to 
give him that encouragement which might induce 
him to speak. Perhaps the young man perceived 
her aim; for once, as they stood on the margin of 
the water, watching the seaweed, as it drifted 
along, he said, 

‘*Lady, in that drifting weed, thou seest an 
emblem of myself. Like that, I am borne along 
on the ocean of life, I know not from whence I 
came, nor whither I tend.’’ 

Catarina was breathless with agitation. It was 
the first time he had ever alluded to himself. He 
proceeded— 

‘*T am summoned hence,—I go to fulfil my des- 
tiny, whatever it may be. Noble lady, may I not 
carry with me your prayers?”’ 

Unable to answer, the noble lady burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Could any sanguine lovéli#have needed more 


encouragement? For a moment it seemed as if } 
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the youth thought so, for he placed one knee to 
the ground, and pressed his lips to her unresisting 
hand, but in a moment he arose. 

‘*Farewell,’’ said he; ‘‘ you see before you, 
perhaps for the last time, one doomed to disgrace 
—born illegitimate!”’ 

From this time he appeared no more. Their 
residence in Cyprus became hateful to Catarina, 
and she returned with her uncle to Venice! The 
bloom of her cheek faded away, her eyes grew 
languid, and a blight seemed to have come over 
her young days. Cornaro thought the change of 
air unfavourable, and proposed returning to Cy- 
prus; but a new state of things had taken place in 
the Island—the throne had been degraded by its 
possessor, and the nobles had deposed him. An- 
other competitor had come forward, and the crown 
was finally placed on the head of Lusignano. 

‘* Let us remain where we are,’’ said he, ‘‘ my 
dear child; in our beloved Venice we are secure 
from war.”’ 


At the close of a beautiful day, Catarina sat in 
her boudoir, surrounded by the noblest specimens 
of art. The sun shed its crimson light on the 
statuary, giving it the hue of life, while the paint- 
ings of the first masters seemed varied with new 
colours. But no glow rested on the pale clreek 
of the young girl; her loose robe and flowing hair 
spoke a recklessness to her appearance. 

One of her handmaids entered, bearing on a 
waiter a little tortoise-shell dressing-box, inlaid 
with gold, and on her arm an azure vest, with 
lacings of silver. 

‘* Will my dear mistress,’’ said the attendant, 
‘* prepare herself for the féte this evening?”’ 

‘* Not yet, Mignon,”’ replied Catarina, ‘‘ let me 
see this glorious sun sink behind the mountain, 
and when it is gone, I will turn my thoughts to 
the festival.’’ 

‘* Nay, lady, it has already gone down—it is 
only the reflection you see. Your uncle will soon 
be here with his royal guest. I beseech you to 
let me perform my office.”’ 

‘“* Well, do it, then,’’ said Catarina, ‘‘ since I 
must needs be a pageant of the show; but I care 
little for this new made king; and were it not the 
request of my dear uncle, I tell thee truly, Mignon, 
I would rather be in my bed.’’ 

‘*Look at these beautiful diamonds, madam,”’ 
said the waiting-maid, opening a casket; ‘‘ your 
uncle will take such pride in seeing them spark- 
ling on your brow. Do you know, my lady, we 
all tuink there is something more in this than a 
mere entertainment for the new king of Cyprus.”’ 

‘What do yeu mean?’’ said Catarina, roused 
from languor. 

‘« Nay, madam, we have our own thoughts. 
Who is more worthy to be a queen than yourself, 
who would more successfully grace a regal dia- 
dem! nay, this is surely one,’’ and she held the 
sparkling jewels before her eyes. 

‘Do your work,’’ said Catarina, with some- 
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thing of former haughtiness. ‘‘I can dispense 
with your conjectures.”’ 

The toilette was completed, and setting aside 
the pale cheek and languid air, the tire-woman 
was satisfied. 

At length soft music was heard on the water, 
and the gondolas neared the steps. Ina few mo- 
ments the halls resounded with festivity. Cornaro 
entered her apartment. 

‘* All ready, my Catarina?’’ said he, ‘‘ this is 
right; our royal guest is waiting for an introduc- 
tion.”’ 

He took the hand of his niece, and proudly led 
her to the marble hall, blazing with light. Amidst 
the guests stood the Cypriote king. He came for- 
ward. With perfect self- possession Catarina raised 
her eyes to his face, and beheld Giacopo! 
neither shrieked nor exclaimed, but sunk lifeless 
on the floor. 

How little had been known of the depth of her 
feelings—of her days and nights of reverie. Gia- 
copo, the low-born teacher, now stood before her, 
the Giacopo Lusignano of Cyprus; she compre- 
hended the whole at once, with an emotion which 
seemed to threaten the springs of life. 

The sparkling diadem was torn from her brow, 
and pale, apparently lifeless, she was borne to her 
apartment, while the half distracted uncle hung 
over her with bitter agony. 

Youth has its own restoring power. The next 
day Giacopo begged for an interview, and Cata- 
rina was able to receive him, though pale and 
trembling. 

A few words of explanation were sufficient. 
Giacopo, the illegitimate son of the former king of 
Cyprus, had been called to the throne to succeed 
his unworthy brother. 

‘*My years of wandering and obscurity have 
passed,’’ said he to Catarina, ‘‘I can offer you 
a crown, but alas! I cannot obliterate the disgrace 
of my birth; be merciful, noble lady, and visit not 
the sins of my father on his innocent offspring.”’ 

The answer of Catarina may well be conjec- 
tured; she had loved too long and too faithfully to 
dwell on his crown or his ignoble birth; it was 
Giacopo, the hero of her imagination, that sought 
her hand, and she replied by placing it in his. 

‘*For myself,’’ said she, ‘‘1 can answer; but 
my uncle, who has made ancestral honour the idol 
of his life, I know not how he will receive your 
proposal.”’ 

A smile passed over the countenance of Giacopo, 
which he immediately suppressed. 

‘* Ah, Catarina,’’ said he, ‘‘may it be long 
before you understand the distinctions of worldly 
honour. The birth which would have been cri- 
minal in a teacher of music will be pardoned in 
the illegitimate son of a king. But, believe me, 
my own feelings on the subject are not changed, 
and it is with diffidence I aspire to one, who has 
always spurned at any blot on her escutcheon.”’ 

** Ah, my friend,’’ said Catarina, ‘‘ you little 
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the proud Venetian dame. Had you come to me 
as you did formerly, in the guise of a humble 
teacher, my vows would have been answered. I 
saw in you what I learned to prize above all other 
distinctions, true greatness of mind. What I had 
previously exulted in, rank and station, dwindled 
into insignificance before nobility of soul. Wil- 
lingly would I have renounced all but my uncle, 
my kind uncle, to share what I believed your 
humble lot. But you asked no such sacrifice, you 
spoke not of love, and left me to despondence, 
and yet you must have seen that my heart was 
yours.”’ 

‘*T acknowledge,”’ replied the youth, ‘‘ that I 
perceived the power I had undesignedly gained 
over your affections; but the secret of my birth, 
instead of encouraging, weighed heavily on my 
spirits. To offer any claim on that score would 
have been base; and, as an humble instructor, it 
would have been equally so, to have tempted you 
to share my obscurity. The only measure to pur- 
sue, was flight from temptation, and I had resolu- 
tion to accomplish it. Since then I have been 
called to honourable employment. I have been 
able to secure peace where civil war reigned, and 
the crown of my father is placed upon my brow; 
but it is valueless to me unless you will share my 
throne.”’ 

Catarina soon found Giacopo had judged her 
uncle justly; he was quite enchanted thai this 
regal blot should be placed on his escutcheon, and 
the lovers parted full of hope and happiness. 

When king Lusignano returned to Cyprus, he 
announced his intention of allying himself to the 
niece of the noble Venetian Cornaro. 

The court rose in a body, and declared that it 
was an unheard of thing, for a king of Cyprus to 
unite himself to an obscure Venetian lady. Nothing 
short of a female sovereign could be received as 
partner of his throne. 

How was the high-born Cornaro astonished to 
find his niece rejected! on account of her obscure 
birth. Again, clouds came over the union; but 
Lusignano had been trained in a school of disci- 
pline, and with judicious perseverance he pursued 
his object. 

He represented to the Cypriotes the advantages 
which would accrue from a connection with Ve- 
nice, and the Venetians on their side offered to 
remove all objections by declaring her a daughter 
of St. Mark. She was then married to Lusig- 
nano by proxy, and in the presence of the Doge 
and Signory conducted by the Bucentaur to the 
galley which awaited her in the port, and escorted 
by a squadron of ships of war, with becoming 
pomp, and a portion of 100,000 ducats, to the ter- 
ritories of her husband. 

‘The Venetian government foresaw numerous 
advantages which would arise from this connection. 
It was no small gain to open freely to their com- 
merce an island _ after Sicily and Sardinia, 


ranked as the larg the Mediterranean, while 
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oil, and grain in profusion; which also centained 
rich copper mines, and a position with regard to 
Syria, offering unequalled facilities for traffic be- 
tween Europe and the East.’’* 

The new king received his bride with every de- 
monstration of delight. The Cypriotes likewise 
were eager to pay homage to the daughter of St. 
Mark, and Catarina had reached an eminence 
which the proud Cornaro had scarcely dared to 
hope. 

Lusignano cultivated an intimate connection 
with the republic of which he had become son- in- 
law; he assisted her in the Turkish war, and his 
ports were always thronged with her vessels. 

‘* There is a felicity too perfect to last.’’ How- 
ever common-place this observation may be, ex- 
perience confirms its truth. The cup of Catarina 
was filled to the brim. With the husband of her 
choice, and surrounded by such friends as she 
chose to select, she began to realize the plans she 
had described to her uncle. The satisfaction of 
the Cypriotes was great when it became known 
that an heir to the throne was expected, and this 
prospect added much to the joyful anticipations of 
the young king and queen. 

In the midst of this happiness, Lusignano was 
attacked by a severe illness. He felt that his death 
was near, and sending for the Venetian admiral, 
Mencenigo, he consigned his weeping and agonized 
wife to his care, and to the especial protection of 
the republic of Venice. 

After his death Catarina was proclaimed queen 
of Cyprus. The admiral waited till her confine- 
ment tosk place, and having offered her new-born 
son at the baptismal font, resumed his station on 
the seas. 

He had no sooner departed than a revolt took 
place among the Cypriotes: They foresaw in this 
close connection with Venice the loss of national 
independence. A numerous party of the nobles 
addressed themselves to Ferdinand of Naples, 
who was a well-known foe to Venice, and pro- 
posed to him a marriage between one of his sons 
and a daughter of the deposed king, pledging 
themselves that the crown should devolve upon 
them jointly at the attainment of their majority. 
Ferdinand accepted most readily the proposal. 
All this had been so secretly conducted, that nei- 
ther Catarina nor her uncle had any suspicion of 
the disaffection of the Cypriotes, till Cornaro was 
summoned to answer to an accusation of having 
poisoned Lusignano in order that the sovereignty 
might be transferred solely to his niece. The 
trial was but a mockery of justice, the aged man 
was assassinated, and with him the physicians who 
had attended the king. They then besieged the 
palace, and secured Catarina and her infant son. 
The concerted alliance with Naples was an- 
nounced, and the son of Ferdinand proclaimed as 
the future king of Cyprus. 

Catarina, imprisoned in heggwn apartment, bore 
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her sorrows with dignity; but a friend and pro- 
tector was near. The tidings of this insurrection 
no sooner reached Mencenigo than he gathered his 
scattered cruisers and repaired to Cyprus. His 
unexpected arrival struck terror into the insur- 
gents—the revolt was immediately quelled, the 
chief towns were occupied by Venetian garrisons, 
Cornaro’s death avenged, and Catarina proclaimed 
queen-regent during the minority of her son. 

In the nurture of her child, and the thousand 
plans she formed for his education, her heart once 
more opened to brighter days; it was her earnest 
desire that he might resemble his father, and she 
carefully treasured in her mind the noble senti- 
ments she had heard him utter, hoping one day 
to instil them into his heart, and to realize in him 
her beloved Giacopo. 

But heaven had otherwise determined: again 
Catarina was called to relinquish what she loved 
best, and bury her darling boy in the tomb of his 
parent. 

Amidst these heavy trials she preserved a forti- 
tude, mingled with resignation, that inspired her 
subjects with respect and awe, and they no longer 
sought to transfer their allegiance to Naples. 

The queen devoted herself to the happiness and 
prosperity of her kingdom, and by her judgment 
and firmness secured their rights against the en- 
croachments of the Venetian republic. 

In the desolation that had marked her path, one 
brother remained to her. Georgio Cornaro had 
been adopted, like his sister, to the patronage of 
St. Mark, and was now one of the most influen- 
tial nobles of the republic. 

He often visited his sister, and was deeply im- 
pressed by her grace and beauty—it was natural 
that he should speak of her in Venice—and the 
curiosity of the nobles became so much excited 
that Georgio prevailed on her to sit for her picture. 
To this she consented, for his sake, and he carried 
it back in triumph. 

From this time the solitude of Catarina was 
constantly invaded; in that early age, the forms 
of society were often set aside, and the queen 
found it difficult to preserve the line she had 
marked for herself. Several years had passed 
since the death of the king, but she still continued 
to wear mourning, and though her aspect was 
cheerful, she declined all festivals, and devoted 
her time to the welfare of her subjects, and the 
cultivation of her own taste in music, drawing, 
and reading. She received many offers to share 
her throne from neighbouring princes, but she dis- 
missed them as scarcely deserving an answer. 

But, though the queen lived in tranquil retire- 
ment, from the time her portrait had been exhibit- 
ed at Venice a constant anxiety pervaded the re- 
public, lest she should form a foreign alliance; in 
that case, if she bore heirs, the crown would de- 
scend to them, and the fair Isle of Cyprus be lost 
to St. Mark. Fifteen years had passed away, 
when fresh excitement was given to Venice, by 
a new portrait of Catarina. It was executed by a 
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young painter, then little known, but patronized 
by the queen of Cyprus. She was still taken in 
widow’s weeds, for she never had relinquished 
them; but her beauty remained in its early bloom 
—it had not been faded by dissipation—and the 
calm and holy expression of her countenance dif- 
fused over all her figure the grace and innocence 
of youth. 

But it was not merely the beauty of the subject, 
but the wonderful execution of the artist, that be- 
came the theme of Venice. Then it was that the 
name of Titiano* resounded through the halls of 
the nobles even to the borders of the Lagune. 

The anxieties of the republic were excited with 
new vigour. ‘‘Such beauty, such attraction,” 
they exclaimed, ‘‘ united to the rich dowry of a 
kingdom, must yield to some one of her suitors.”’ 

Next, reports were in circulation, that the eld- 
est son of Frederic of Naples was to bear off the 
prize, and Venice could no longer remain inactive. 
They declared with the utmost solemnity, that as 
the son of Giacopo Lusignano inherited the crown 
from his father, and had died a minor, it belonged 
of right to their daughter, Catarina Cornaro, and 
from her would descend to St. Mark. 

‘* Might,”’ in those early times, was ‘‘ right,”’ 
and the Cypriotes yielded to the assertion. But 
this was not sufficient for the intriguing Venetians. 
It was necessary for their security, that they 
should take possession of the kingdom, and poor 
Catarina be deposed. 

Georgio Cornaro, the brother of the queen, was 
solicited to conduct the painful process. 

When he first suggested it to her, she positively 
refused to abdicate the throne. 

‘*T do not,”’ said she, ‘‘lay any stress on the 
splendour of a court, and the homage paid to 
royalty; it has been worthless to me since the 
death of my husband, only as extending my means 
of usefulness, and preserving the arts of peace 
and prosperity to my kingdom; these duties I will 
not willingly resign, and throw them into other 
hands. Return to the republic, and bear them my 
answer.”’ 

** Not till you have thought further on the sub- 
ject, my dear sister,’’ said Georgio, ‘‘ and listen 
to my representations. What is the peace of 
which you talk so much. Do not deceive yourself 
by thinking it is preserved by your own efforts; 
the Cypriotes have been held in obedience by 
Venice; let the republic withdraw its countenance, 
and you will again be assailed and deposed by a 
turbulent people. Venice opens her arms to you, 
it is your native land; there you may pass the re- 
mainder of your life in tranquillity, loaded with 
honours; and I am authorized to say that you may 
choose your own residence. Believe me, I would 
not have undertaken this office, if I had not seen 
that it was an inevitable measure. I know the 
power and inflexibility of the senate; they will 

* This picture is still among the treasures of the Palazzo 
Manfrini, in almost its original freshness. 

For a sketch of Titiano, see the “Old Painters.” 
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never rest till they have accomplished their pur- 
pose.”’ 

‘*It would please me far better,’’ replied the 
queen, ‘‘if they would await my decease, before 
they took possession of my kingdom. To you, 
my brother, I must look for advice and counsel 
on this subject; tell me what method it were best 
to pursue.”’ 

‘There is but one,’’ he replied, ‘‘by which 
you can preserve the peace and prosperity of Cy- 
prus. I say nothing of yourself, because I know 
that motive is secondary to the other. Relinquish 
the crown, and return to the arms of Venice.”’ 

‘* Tf such,’’ she replied, as soon as her tears 
permitted speech, ‘‘be your opinion, I will regu- 
lute myself according to it; but it is more from you 
than myself, that Venice will obtain a kingdom. 
I will retire to Asola, and there pursue the plans 
of my youth.”’ 

Having thus given her reluctant consent, she 
took an affectionate leave of her friends and sub- 
jects, and commenced her progress to Famagosta. 
‘* Roval honours attended her,”’ says the historian, 
‘‘ wherever she passed, and she signed a formal 
abdication in the presence of the council, at which 
the banner of St. Mark was consecrated, delivered 
that standard to the Venetians, and saw it raised 
above her own on the towers of the citadel. She 
then embarked for Venice, where she was re- 
ceived as a crowned head by the Doge and Signory, 
and in return for her sceptre she enjoyed a privi- 
lege never before or since accorded to any of her 
countrywomen, a triumphant entry to St.Mark’s 
Piazzetta on the deck of the Bucentaur. 7A reve- 
nue of eight thousand ducats was assigned her, 
and the choice of her residence.”’ 

She adhered to her first decision, and declared 
that Asola, among the Trevisan mountains, would 
henceforth be her abode. To this spot she imme- 
diately repaired, and surrounded by such friends 
as shé had previously selected, formed her little 
court. 

Her first object was to raise a monument to the 
memory of her husband, her uncle, and her only 
child.* It was placed in a secluded spot, surround- 
ed by foliage and flowers; here she passed hours 
in meditation; and gathered strength and cheer- 
fulness for the duties of life. 

It is seldom#that the dreams of youth are real- 
ized in later days, yet so it was with the ‘ un- 
Her residence was styled ‘‘the 
Paradise of Asola.’’ It became the resort of ele- 
gant literature, and her amusements were charac- 
terized by variety, taste and simplicity. 

We cannot pass over a three days’ féte given at 
the nuptials of a favourite of the queen of Asola. 
Music and conversation were introduced by turns, 
and diversified the amusements of riding, walking, 
tableaux, and ballets. A certain portion of each 
day was devoted to light and pleasant argument 
upon the subject of leve. Perottino, a noble youth, 
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queened queen.”’ 


* Some of the pillars of the monument are yet standing. 
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argues against the tender passion; Gismondo, on 
the second day, takes the opposite side; on the 
third day Lavinello acts as a moderator, and at the 
close a hermit suddenly appears, and directs their 
thoughts and affections to amor divino. 

In this peopled solitude Catarina spent her last 
years. We have no particular records of her death, 
except that she passed tranquilly from this life to 
another. Those who live as they would wish to | 


die, no doubt experience less change when the 
eventful moment draws nigh that closes their 
earthly existence, than those whose minds are 
wholly engaged by the world. Her character re- 
sembles that of the good and virtuous of every 
age, and were it not for the historical events of 
her life, it would be difficult for us to place her in 3 
idea in the century in which she lived, 1489. 
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“ To fall on the battle field fighting for my dear country—that would not be hard.” 


O, No, no,—let me lie 

Not on a field of battle, when I die! 
Let not the iron tread 

Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head; 
Nor let the reeking knife, 

That. have drawn against a brother’s life, 
Be in my hand, when death 

Thunders along, and tramples me beneath 
His heavy squadron’s heels, 

Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels! 


From such a dying bed, > 

Tho’ o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald Eagle brings 

The clustered stars upon his wide spread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 

O, never let my spirit take her flight. 


T know that Beauty’s eye 

Is all the brighter where gay pennants fly, 
And brazen helmets dance, 

And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance :— 
I know that bards have sung, 

And peopte shouted, till the weikin rung, 
In honour of the brave, 

Who on the battle-field have found a grave ;— 
1 know that, o’er their bones, 

Have grateful hands pited monumental stones. 
Some of these piles I’ve seen :— 

The one at Lexington, upon the green, 
Where the first blood was shed, 

That to my country’s independence led; 
And others, on our shore, 

“The Batthe Monument” at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker’s Hill. 

Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still :— 
Thy “ Tomb,” Themistocles, 

That looks out, yet, upon the Grecian seas, 
And which the waters kiss 

That issue from the gulf of Salamis:— 
And thine, too, have I seen, 

Thy mound of earth, Patroclus, robed in green, 
That, like a natural knoll, 

Sheep climb and nibble over, as they stroll, 
Watched by some turban’d boy, 

Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 


Such honours grace the bed, 
I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 


MS. in Miss Bremer’s “ Neighbours.” 


And hears, as life ebbs out, 

The conquered flying, and the conqueror’s shout. 
But, as his eyes grow dim, 

What is a column, or a mound to him? 
What, to the parting soul, 

The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 
Of drums? No—let me die 

Where the blue heaven bends o’er me Jovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 

As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And, from my forehead, dries 

The death-damp, as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 

My soul to their clear depths !— Or, let me leave 
The world, when, round my bed, 

Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer ; 

And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest, 

With kindred spirits—spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood 

By labours, cares, and counsels for their good. 


And, in my dying hour, 

When riches, fame, and honour have no power 
To bear the spirit up, 

Or from my lips to turn aside the cup, 
That all must drink, at last, 

O, let me draw refreshment from the past! 
Then, let my soul run back, 

With peace and joy, along my earthly track, . 
And see that all the seeds, 

That I have scattered there, in virtuous deeds, 
lave sprung up, and have given, 

Already, fruits of which to taste is heaven! 


And, though no grassy mound 


»™ eranite pile say ‘tis hervic ground, 
Where my remains repose, 


Still will I hope—vaia hope, perhaps !—that those, 
Whom | have striven to bless,— 

The wanderer reclaimed, the fatherless, 
May stand around my grave, 

With the poor prisoner, and the poorer slave,— 
And breathe an humble prayer, 

That they may die like him, whose bones are mouldering 

there! 


Boston, Sept. 1843. 
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A PEEVISH DAY, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


‘Tr is too bad, Rachael, to put me to all this 
trouble; and you know I can hardly hold my 
head up!”’ 

Thus spoke Mrs. Smith, in a peevish voice, to 
a quiet looking domestic, who had been called up 
from the kitchen to supply some unimportant 
omission in the breakfast table arrangement. 

Rachael looked hurt and rebuked, but made no 
reply. 

‘* How could you speak in that way to Raciael, 
Lucinda?’ Mr. Smith said, as soon as the domes- 
tic had withdrawn. 

** If you felt just as I do, Mr. Smith, you would 
speak cross too!’’ Mrs. Smith replied a little warm- 
ly. ‘‘I feel just like a rag; and my head aches 
as if it would burst.’’ 

‘*T know you feel badly, and I am very sorry 
for it. But still I suppose it is as easy to speak 
kindly as harshly. Rachael is very obliging and 
attentive, and should be borne with in occasional 
omissions, which you of course know are not wil- 
ful.’’ 

**Tt is easy enough to preach,’’ retorted Mrs. 
Smith, whose temper, from bodily lassitude and 
pain, was in quite an irritable state. The reader 
will understand at least one of the reasons of this, 
when he is told that the scene here presented 
occurred during the last oppressive week in Au- 
gust. 

Mr. Smith said no more. He saw that to do so 
would only be te provoke instead of quieting his 
wife’s ill humour. The morning meal went by in 
silence, but little food passing the lips of either. 
How could it, when the thermometer was ninety- 
four at eight o'clock in the morning, and the leaves 
upon the trees were as motionless as if displayed 
in a vacuum. Bodies and minds were relaxed— 
and the one turned from food, as the other did 
frgm thought, with an instinctive aversion. 

After Mr. Smith had left his home for his place 
of business, Mrs. Smith went up into her cham- 


’ 


ber, and threw herself upon the bed, her head still 
It so hap- 
pened that a week before the chambermaid had 
gone away, sick, and all the duties of the house- 
hold had in consequence devolved upon Rachael, 
herself not very well. Cheerfully, however, had 
she endeavoured to discharge these accumulated 
duties, and but for the unhappy, peevish state of 
mind in which Mrs. Smith indulged, would have 
discharged them without a murmuring thought. 


continuing to ache with great violence. 


But, as she was a fai:hful, conscientious woman, 

and, withal, sensitive in her feelings, to be found 

fault with worried her exceedingly. Of this Mrs. 
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Smith was well aware, and had, until the latter 
part of the trying month of August, acted towards 
Rachael with consideration and forbearance. But 
the last week of August was too much for her. The 
sickness of the chambermaid threw such heavy 
duties upon Rachael, whose daily headaches and 
nervous relaxation of body were borne without a 
complaint, that their perfect performance was al- 
most impossible. Slight omissions, which were 
next to unavoidable, under the circumstances, be- 
came so annoying to Mrs. Smith, herself, as it has 
been seen, labouring under great bodily and men- 
tal prostration, that she could not bear them. 

‘« She knows better, and she could do better, if 
she chose,’’ was her rather uncharitable comment 
often inwardly made on the occurrence of some 
new trouble. 

After Mr. Smith had taken his departure on the 
morning just referred to, Mrs. Smith went up into 
her chamber, as has been seen, and threw herself 
languidly upon a bed, pressing her hands to her 
throbbing temples, as she did so, and murmuring, 

**T can’t live at this rate!’’ 

At the same time, Rachael sat down in the 
kitchen the large waiter upon which she had ar- 
ranged the dishes from the breakfast-table, and 
then sinking into a chair, pressed one hand upon 
her forehead, and sat for more thaw a minute in 
troubled silence. It had been three days since 
she had received from Mrs. Smith a pleasant word, 
and the last remark, made to her a short time be- 
fore, had been the unkindest of all. At another 
time, even all this would not have moved her— 
she could have perceived that Mrs. S. was not in 
a right state—that lassitude of body had produced 
a temporary infirmity of mind. But, being herself 
affected by the oppressive season almost as much 
as her mistress, she could not make these allow- 
ances. While still seated, the chamber bell was 
rung with a quick, startling jerk. 

‘* What next?’’ peevishly ejaculated Rachael, 
and then slowly proceeded to obey the summons. 

‘* How could you leave my chamber in sucha 
condition as this?’’ was the salutation that met her 
ear, as she entered the presence of Mrs. Smith, 
who, half raised upon the bed, and leaning upon 
her hand, looked the very personification of lan- 
guor, peevishness, and ill-humour. ‘* You had 
plenty of time while we were eating breakfast to 
have put things a little to rights!”’ 

To this Rachael made no reply, but turned 
away and went back into the kitchen. She had 
scarcely reached that spot, before the bell rang 
again, louder and quicker than before; but she 
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did not answer it. In about three minutes it was 
jerked with an energy that snapped the wire, 
but Rachael was immovable. Five minutes elapsed 
and then Mrs. Smith, fully aroused from the 
lethargy that had stolen over her, came down with 
a quick, firm step. 

‘* What’s the reason you didn’t answer my bell? 
say?’’ she asked in a loud, angry voice. 

Rachael did not reply. 

** Do you hear me!”’ 

Rachael had never been so treated before; she 
had lived with Mrs. Smith for three years, and 
had rarely been found fault with. She had been 
too strict in regard to the performance of her duty 
to leave much room for even a more exacting mis- 
tress to find fault; but now, to be overtasked and 


sick, and to be chidden, rebuked, and even angrily } 


assailed, was more than she could well bear. She 
did not suffer herself to speak for some moments, 
and then her voice trembled, and the tears came 
out upon her cheeks. 

‘*T wish you to get another in my place. I find 
I don’t suit you. My time will be up day after 
to-morrow.”’ 

** Very well,’’ was Mrs. Smith’s firm reply, as 
she turned away, and left the kitchen. 

Here was trouble in good earnest. Often and 
often had Mrs. Smith said, during the past two 
or three years—‘‘ What should I do without Ra- 
chael?’”’ And now she had given notice that she 
was going to leave her, and under circumstances 
which made pride forbid a request to stay. De- 
termined to act out her part of the business with 


‘firmness and decision, she dressed herself and 


went out, hot and oppressive as it was, and took 
her way to an intelligence office, where she paid 
the required fee and directed a cook and chamber- 
maid to be sent to her. On the next morning, 
about ten o’clock, an Irish girl came and offered 
herself as a cook, and was, after sundry questions 
and answers, engaged. So soon as this negotia- 
tion was settled, Rachael retired from the kitchen, 
leaving the new-comer in full possession. In half 
an hour after she received her wages, and left, in 
no very happy frame of mind, a home that had 
been for three years, until within a few days, a 
pleasant one. As for Mrs. Smith, she was ready 
to go to bed sick; but this was impracticable. 
Nancy, the new cook, had expressly stipulated 
that she was to have no duties unconnected with 
the kitchen. The consequence was, that, not- 
withstanding the thermometer ranged above nine- 
ty, and the atmosphere remained as sultry as air 
from a heated oven, Mrs. Smith was compelled 
to arrange her chamber and parlours. By the 
time this was done, she was in a condition to go 
to bed, and lie until dinner-time. The arrival of 
this important period brought new troubles and 
vexations. Dinner was late by forty minutes, and 
then came on the table in a most abominable con- 
dition. A fine surloin was burnt to acrisp. The 
tomatoes were smoked, and the potatoes watery. 
As if this were not enough to mar the pleasure of 
VOL. xxvil.—24 
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the dinner hour for a hungry husband, Mrs. Smith 
added thereto a distressed countenance and dis- 
couraging complaints. Nancy was grumbled at 
and scolded every time she had occasion to appear 
in the room, and her single attempt to excuse her- 
self on account of not understanding the cook- 
stove, was met by— 

‘*Do hush, will you! I’m out of all patience!’’ 

As to the latter part of the sentence, that was 
a needless waste of words. The condition of mind 
she described was fully apparent. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, just as 
Mrs. Smith had found a temporary relief from a 
troubled mind and a most intolerable headache, in 
sleep, a tap on the chamber door awoke her, and 
there stood Nancy, all equipped for going out. 

‘*T find I won’t suit you, ma’am,”’ said Nancy, 
‘*and so you must look out for another girl.”’ 

Having said this, she turned away and took her 


> departure, leaving Mrs. Smith in a state of mind, 


as it is said, ‘‘more easily imagined than de- 
scribed.”’ 

‘*O dear! what shall I do!’’ at length broke 
from her lips, as she burst into tears, and burying 
her face in the pillow, sobbed aloud. Already she 
had repented of her fretfulness and fault-finding 
temper, as displayed towards Rachael, and could 
she have made a truce with pride, or silenced its 
whispers, would have sent for her well-tried do- 
mestic, and endeavoured to make all fair with her 
again. But, under ali the circumstances, this was 
now impossible. While yet undetermined how to 
act, the street bell rung, and she was compelled 
to attend the door, as she was now alone in the 
house. She found, on opening it, a rough-look- 
ing country girl, who asked if she were the lady 
who wanted a chambermaid. Any kind of help 
was better than none at all, and so Mrs. Smith 
asked the young woman to walk in. In treating 
with her in regard toher qualifications for the situa- 
tion she applied for, she discovered that she knew 
‘‘almost nothing at all about any thing.’’ The 
stipulation that she was to be a doer-of-all-work- 
in-general, until a cook could be obtained, was 
readily agreed to, and then she was shown to her 
room in the attic, where she prepared herself for 
entering upon her duties. 

‘* Will you please, ma’am, show me what you 
want me to do?’’ asked the new help, presenting 
herself before Mrs. Smith. . 

‘Go into the kitchen, Ellen, and see that the 
fire is made. I'll be down there presently.”’ 

To be compelled to see after a new and igno- 
rant servant, and direct her in every thing, just at 
so trying a season of the year, and while her mind 
was ‘all out of sorts,’’ was a severe trial for poor 
Mrs. Smith. She found that Ellen, as she had 
too good reason for believing, was totally unac- 
quainted with kitchen work. She did not even 
know how to kindle a coal fire; nor could she 
manage the stove after Mrs. Smith had made the 
fire for her. All this did not in any way tend to 
make her less unhappy or more patient than be- 
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fore. On retiring for the night she had a high 
fever, which continued unabated until morning, 
when her husband found her really ill; so much 
so as to make the attendance of a doctor necessary. 

A change in the air had taken place during the 
night, and the temperature had fallen many de- 
grees. This aided the efforts of the physician, and 
enabled him so to adapt his remedies as to speedily 
break the fever. But the ignorance and awk- 
wardness of Ellen apparent in her attempts to ar- 
range her bed and chamber, so worried her mind, 
that she was near relapsing into her former fever- 
ish and excited state. The attendance of an elder 
maiden sister was just in time. All care was 
taken from her thoughts, and she had a chance of 
recovering a more healthy tone of mind and body. 
During the next week, she knew little or nothing 
of how matters were progressing out of her own 
chamber. A new cook had been hired, of whom 
she was pleased to hear good accounts, although 
she had not seen her, and’ Ellen, under the mild 
and judicious instruction of her sister, had learned 
to make up a bed neatly, to sweep, and dust in 
true style, and to perform all the little etceteras 
of chamber-work greatly to her satisfaction. She 
was, likewise, good-tempered, willing, and to all 
appearance strictly trustworthy. 

One morning, about a week after she had be- 
come too ill to keep up, she found herself so far 
recovered as to be able to go down Btairs to break- 
fast. Every thing upon the table she found ar- 





— 


ranged in the neatest style. The food was well 
cooked, especially some tender rice-cakes, of 
which she was very fond. 

‘* Really, these are delicious!”’ she said, as the 
finely flavoured cakes almost melted in her mouth. 
And this coffee is just the thing! How fortunate 
we have been to obtain so good acook! I was 
afraid we should never be able to replace Rachael. 
But even she is equalled, if not surpassed.”’ 

**Still she does not surpass Rachael,’ Mr. 
Smith said, a little gravely. ‘‘ Rachael was a 
treasure.”’ 

‘‘Indeed she was. And I have been sorry 
enough I ever let her go,’’ returned Mrs. Smith. 

At that moment the new cook entered, with a 
plate of warm cakes. 

‘* Rachael!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Smith, letting her 
knife and fork fall. ‘‘ How do you do! I am glad 
to see you! Welcome home again!”’ 

As she spoke quickly and earnestly, she held 
out her hand, and grasped that of her old domes- 
tic warmly. Rachael could not speak, but as she 
left the room she put her apron to her eyes. Hers 
were not the only ones dim with rising moisture. 

For at least a year to come both Mrs. Smith 
and her excellent cook will have no cause to com- 
plain of each other. How they will get along 
during the last week of next August we cannot 
say, but hope the lesson they have both received 
will teach them to bear and forbear. 
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EUNICE ROOKLEY. 


A SEQUEL TO THE STORY OF LEONILLA LYNMORE. 


BY Miss LESLIE. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


Hattow Eve arrived: and early in the after- 
noon, the company began to assemble at the hos- 
pitable mansion of Farmer Macrimmon. The 
guests were chiefly young people; gay, good-hu- 
moured, and well inclined to enjoy the diversions 
peculiar to this time-honoured festival. 

It is well known that in old countries and old 
times, popular superstition designated the 31st of 
October (the eve of All Saints, or All-hallows day) 
as the annual period when demons, witches, fai- 
ries, &c. were permitted to hold their saturnalia, 
and exercise, uncontrolled, their supposed power 
over mortal events. This night therefore, was 
regarded as eminently propitious for trying spells 
and charms, for observing omens, and endea- 
vouring to obtain glances into futurity. In many 
places, particularly in the ‘‘ land of brown heath 


and shaggy wood,”’ the custom has still lingered, ° 


chiefly for the purpose of amusement. Still, there 
are some few people yet remaining (even in edu- 
cated America) whose good sense and strength of 
nerve are not quite proof against a latent appre- 
hension that there may be some truths in the ab- 
surd prophecies connected with those quaint and 
uncouth experiments that are made to characterize 
the night of Hallow Eve. Such, in truth, was the 
secret feeling of our heroine Eunice Rookley: 
though the Macrimmons and their friends con- 
sidered all these feats as mere badinage, and too 
ridiculous to leave any impression beyond the 
present hour. 

When the guests had all arrived, the females 
were placed at a very large table loaded with a 
profusion of good things, the nicest of which 
Eunice had rendered her valuable assistance in 
preparing. To do honour to the company, she had 
attired herself in her handsomest habiliments, 
notwithstanding that Mr. Longman would not 
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‘*be there to see.’”’ Mr. and Mrs. Macrimmon 
took their accustomed seats at their well-furnished 
table, and Sandy and Charlie, and the other young 
men waited with all their might on the ladies; 
none of the beaux sitting down to supper till after 
all the belles had finished their repast, and re- 
turned to the large front parlour. 

Supper, at length being over, the first ceremony, 
or rather the first joke, was that of gathering cab- 
bage stalks. For this purpose the girls proceeded 
to the garden in ‘‘the cold moonlight;’’ walking 
in couples, and hand in hand. Eunice Rookley, 
at first, made a feint of holding back: but curiosity 
prevailed, and she suffered herself to be pulled 
along by Miss Urgela Goahead, one of those 
young ladies who are upon all occasions ‘‘ the 
foremost on the file.’’ 

On arriving at the cabbage-ground they all shut 
their eyes, or rather ought to have shut them. 
The heads of the cabbages had been cut off, and 
stowed away for winter use; but the stalks still 
remained standing in the bed, which looked like 
a miniature clearing, redolent of stumps. Each 
damsel groped in turn among the cabbage-stalks 
essaying to pull one up by the roots, and always 
succeeding. The stalks were considered as types 
of their future husbands; and there was great 
laughing and exultation if these prophetic emblems 
were straight and handsome; and almost as great 
if much earth adhered to them; earth signifying 
wealth. Eunice Rookley was somewhat discon- 
certed at pulling up a stalk that was singularly 
small, misshapen, and withered, though clodded 
with an unusual quantity of soil. She saw at once 
that this could not be Mr. Longman, the charac- 
teristics being in every respect the reverse of his; 
and her young companions advised her to hold out 
against fate, and never to marry a crooked little 
old man, however rich he might be. 

The next thing was to taste the stalks; for as 
they were sweet, sour, or bitter, so would be the 
temper of the husband. Most of the girls de- 
clared their stalks to be sweet; others candidly 
confessed that theirs seemed rather sour; and one 
openly exclaimed that hers was ‘‘as bitter as 
gall!’ As to Eunice she did not say. 

On turning to go back to the house, the maidens 
found that all the youths (including the merry old 
farmer) had dishonourably followed them at a dis- 
tance; and by the light of the moon witnessed the 
cabbage-pulling scene. It should be notified that 
the most ancient and therefore the most legitimate 
way of performing this spell, is to steal the cab- 
bage-stalks from the ground of a neighbour. This 
secret robbery involves the proceeding in greater 
mystery, and therefore renders it more piquant, 
and doubtless more effective. 

On returning to the house, the beaux were shut 
out, and made to stay in the porch, while the 
belles designated each her own cabbage-stalk, by 
marking it in certain notches with a knife. The 
stalks were then laid in regular order along the 
shelf beneath the four panes of glass that lighted 


the top of the door. This being done, the door 
was opened, and the youths admitted one by one. 
According to the christian name of him that came 
in under a certain stalk, would be the christian 
name of the husband who was to belong to the 
fair owner of that same stalk. Some of the 
christian names were such that a foreigner would 
have thought it impossible there could ever be 
another of the same, and many of those were 
united to very appropriate surnames. An En- 
glishman, for instance, would have looked askance 
upon Remembrance Bunker: a fine youth whose 
grandfather had fought his first revolutionary fight 
it is needless to say where. Then there was Sup- 
ply Ham, an ever-welcome visitor; and Pardon 
Cook, whose presence would be an acquisition 
to a majority of boarding-houses; and Patchley 
Cribbings, who in spite of his cognomen was 
really a very well-drest young man, and of un- 
blemished integrity; there was Hate-evil Goodge, 
the least popular youth in the settlement; and 
Smallhope Mendenhall, who was a universal fa- 
vourite; and Moody Bellows, who sung remarkably 
well; and Dowse Buffum, very mild and gentle; 
and Happy Bliss, a dyspeptic bachelor, who hav- 
ing had his supper, and refusing to enter into any 
of the amusements of the evening, greatly re- 
lieved the company by departing to his solitary 
home at eight o’clock. There was, however, a 
sufficient assortment of Williams, Johns, Jameses, 
Franklins and Washingtons to furnish common 
indication-names for husbands from all parts of 
the Union; not to mention two or three classical 
Horaces, Ciceros, Tituses, and Deciuses; beside 
a due sprinkling of Abijahs, Gideons, Gamaliels, 
&c., usually called Bige, Gid, and Gam. There 
was much mirth, and many significant glances and 
laughing whispers as the beaux came in under the 
mystic cabbage-stalks; the name of the fair owner 
being always immediately promulgated. The face 
of Eunice Rookley brightened in spite of herself 
when on her turn coming, the youth that appeared 
was one who bore the appellation of Ebenezer 
Short; Ebenezer being the christian name of Mr. 
Longman. There was no Eliphalet among them; 
so Eunice felt certain that she could never by any 
chance become the fifth consort of Mr. Stack- 
house. This in the present state of her feelings, 
was a great comfort to her. 

Afterwards a basket of hazel-nuts was brought 
in, and Lizzy Macrimmon distributed them; al- 
lotting two to each person. One hazel-nut was 
to denote that person’s self, the other the object 
of her chief regard. Some named their own part- 
ners, others laughingly allowed them to be named 
by their friends. Eunice tacitly fixed on a name 
for hers; but though no one said so, every one 
knew she had in her own mind designated Mr. 
Longman. 

The nuts were ranged in pairs along the front 
of the capacious hearth; and Sandy kindled them 
by a live coal from the fire. Eunice’s nut was a 
long time kindling: but when it caught the flame 
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it burnt clear, bright, and steadily. Mr. Long- 
man scarcely took fire at all, but blackened and 
smoked, and finally rolled over to a distance, and 
his dim spark of fire then died out entirely. * Eu- 
nice looked disappointed, murmured something 
like ‘*What nonsense all this is’’—tried to laugh, 
but seemed so truly disconcerted, that every one 
in kindness forbore to talk at her, or to make any 
comment, even in jest.—She began to fear that 
Mr. Longman’s passion (if it had ever indeed ex- 
isted) would not last long enough to bring him to 
a declaration. 

Many other spells were tried and produced much 
amusement: but our heroine, fearing another dis- 
comfiture, declined joining in them, saying she 
would rather be a looker on. The young people, 
not considering the matter so seriously, went 
through them all with great zest: making them- 
selves very merry with both their good and ill 
fortune. 

Last of all was brought in a tin pan containing 
some fresh earth, and accompanied by a large 
basin of water; writing materials being also placed 
upon the table—sheets of letter paper were cut 
into small slips, and on each slip was written the 
name of a beau, past, present, or to come. Every 
slip was folded small and concealed in a ball of 
earth made up into the form of a mud dumpling 
about the size of a small walnut, and then put 
into the basin of water, where at first they sunk 
to the bottom. After awhile, they began to rise 
towards the surface, and then the ladies, in turn 
dipped in their fingers and fished out the balls— 
eagerly opening and examining the slips of paper 
enclosed within. If the balls in rising burst open 
at the top, (as they generally did) it was considered 
a most lucky prediction, denoting a happy mar- 
riage with him whose name it contained—but if 
they rose to the surface with the dark or close side 
uppermost, the omen was very unfavourable, and 
signified disappointment, a gloomy life, and per- 
petual celibacy. This last test Eunice could not 
forbear trying: and, to her manifest regret, her 
ball came up wrong: the dark side only appearing: 
and when she opened it, the paper was soaked to 
pieces, and the name (whatever it might have 
been) rendered illegible from immersion in the 
water which had now become very muddy. 

Immediately after, there came up a ball which 
had split wide open at the top, and the name- 
paper had also unclosed itself. Miss Nettles 
snatched it hastily out of the water, and glancing 
at poor Eunice, read triumphantly from the paper 
the name of Ebenezer Longman. There was a 
faint murmur all round that sounded something 
like ‘‘ shame! shame!’’ Our heroine made a vio- 
lent effort to affect composure, and after a moment 
entered into a lively conversation with every body 
near her. Miss Nettles got into a coterie on the 
other side of the room, and talked of nothing but 
Mr. Longman, and the civilities she had at various 
times received from him; till one by one her audi- 
tors left her: the only hearer that remained being 
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Bethiah Broadhead, a silent and remarkably stupid 
girl of fifteen. 

The experiments being over, some very good 
Scotch songs were sung by the young Macrim- 
mons, and their father, whose voice was still ex- 
cellent. The songs were succeeded by a second 
collation, and at ten o’clock the party broke up. 

When Eunice Rookley had retired to her pillow 
and meditated upon the events of the evening the 
result was a sort of mixed feeling of three parts 
sorrow, and one part joy. The small crooked 
cabbage-stalk with a large portion of earth adher- 
ing to it, certainly did not designate Mr. Long- 
man; but yet the man who came in at the door 
under that very cabbage-stalk bore the name of 
Ebenezer, and this last was the only favourable 
omen. The hazel-nut refusing to burn was cer- 
tainly a very bad thing; and still worse was the 
unfortunate earth-ball or rather mud-ball that fell 
to her lot, while the most coveted one became the 
prize of Miss Naomi Nettles, the only member of 
the neighbourhood that our heroine disliked. Still, 
it seemed to her impossible that Mr. Longman 
would ever marry Miss Nettles, who had neither 
youth, beauty, fortune, or amiability. And yet, 
though most men set out with a determination to 
marry none but pretty, young girls, with sweet 
dispositions and respectable fortunes, we find them 
in numerous instances bestowing their affections 
and confiding their happiness to women who have 
none of the above recommendations. It is cer- 
tainly amazing to see how many unbeautiful, un- 
attractive and unamiable women make excellent 
matches, when their friends have always supposed 
it impossible they should ever get a chance of 
marrying at all. 

That night, however, Eunice Rookley dreamed 
that she saw a large goose stalking up and down 
before her. To dream of geese signifies the return 
of absent friends. 

Next day, Mr. Longman really did arrive from 
the city. In the afternoon he repaired to farmer 
Macrimmon, whom he found inspecting his large 
and well-filled barn. Mr. Longman announcing 
that he came on important business and that he 
desired a private audience, the farmer, (who 
chanced to be alone) drew forth a bench, and they 
seated themselves side by side—Longman then 
gave information, firstly, of having obtained a dis- 
trict school in Boston, according to the purport of 
his visit to that city—secondly, that the time had 
arrived when it would be prudent and proper for 
him to take a wife—thirdly, that as Boston was 
now to become his residence, it would be safest 
to choose a lady belonging to that city, as she could 
therefore have no possible prepossessions in favour 
of any other place—fourthly, he considered his 
chance of peace and comfort to be greater with a 
judicious woman who had passed the age of juve- 
nility, then with one of those idle, giddy, giggling 
simpletons commonly called young girls—fifthly, 
he was convinced by long and strict observation, 
that there could be no happiness in married life 
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without a well-appointed household—sixthly, that 
whenever a man has the certain prospect of an in- 
come sufficient for his own wants, he may without 
falling under the imputation of mercenary motives, 
be permitted to select a woman of some fortune— 
seventhly, he had come to the resolution of mar- 
rying Miss Eunice Rookley. 

‘* A capital plan!’’—exclaimed the farmer — 
‘* But I suppose you will first ask her to have 
you.”’ 

‘* That I believe is the usual mode of proceed- 
ing in those caseg’’—replied Longman. 

‘*T should rather think it was’’—answered the 
farmer. 

‘*The proposal, I opine, is generally a mere 
ceremony’’—observed Longman. 

‘*Not always—replied the farmer—‘‘It does 
sometimes happen that a man gets refused.”’ 

** Such an event has not come within my know- 
ledge’’—pursued Longman—‘‘No man ever told 
me that a woman had declined his addresses.”’ 

‘* Probably not’’—returned the farmer—‘“‘ for 
men generally keep such mortifications to them- 
selves—as I did about thirty years ago when that 
saucy jade Faith Fibbins (who afterwards threw 
herself away upon Gamer Betts) wondered how I 
could ever have thought of such a thing as asking 
her to marry me—and assured me I was the last 
man that would ever come into her head as a hus- 
band--and when I ventured to represent that I 
had reason to suppose she had regarded me fa- 
vourably for the last six months, she was aston- 
ished at my vanity, desired me never to speak to 
her again, and showed me the door.”’ 

‘*Do you think it possible that Miss Rookley 
would behave in that manner to me?’’—inquired 
Longman—apprehensively. 

‘* Possible, but not probable’’——replied the 
farmer. 

“If I thought it likely’? —said Longman, 
thoughtfully-—‘‘ that such would be my reception 
on offering myself to this lady, I would put off the 
evil day to an indefinite period.”’ 

‘* Then you deserve to lose her, to a certainty”’ 
— exclaimed the farmer — ‘‘ Courage, man—the 
sooner, the better.’’ 

‘* You have made me dubious’’—-said Longman. 

‘* Dubious!’’—-reiterated Macrimmon—‘‘ dubi- 
ous of what?—yoyr own merits, I hope;—there I 
grant there may be some risk. But Eunice Rook- 
ley is not a handsome young flirt, and I don’t ap- 
prehend she will order you out of the house, even 
if she has no desire to change her condition. Now 
I think on it, if she should tell you that, you need 
not mind; for women who have arrived at years 
of discretion always say so, unless they happen to 
be widows. You must keep on persuading, all 
the same, and twenty to one she will first relent, 
and then consent; and never repent, unless you 
give her cause. To be sure I do remember hear- 
ing my father talk of his two maiden aunts, fine, 
smart, good-looking women that had plenty of 
offers, but always held out against marriage; and 
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when they died left all their money to him. Com- 
mendable women these! But it will be best not 
to mention them before Eunice.’’ 

‘* it might have some bad effect’’—said Long- 
man—musingly. 

‘* And now, when are you going to begin?’’— 
‘* inquired the farmer—‘‘ I am sorry Eunice is not 
at home just now—she went out with the girls to 
gather frost-grapes. When do you propose, as 
they say now-a-days?”’ 

‘*T hardly think I shall have time before Friday 
next’’—replied Mr. Longman. 

‘* What—almost a week off!’’—exclaimed the 
farmer—‘‘ Why this is Saturday—not till Friday, 
next week!”’ 

‘*T rather think not’’—resumed Longman— 
**We shall know each other still better by that 
time. Besides, I have much to occupy my mind 
in relinquishing this school to my successor, and 
preparing to assume that in Boston. Perhaps it 
would be well for you to prepare Miss Eunice 
Rookley by giving her due notice of whet she is 
to expect on Friday.”’ 

** No such thing!’’—replied the farmer, warmly 
—‘‘the first notice must be given by yourself. 
Suppose you should change your mind, or get too 
frightened to come to the point, and so go off to 
Boston without asking her. A pretty fool J should 
look like, to be preparing her for nothing at all— 
remember, she is my relation, and my invited 
guest, and a woman beside, and I’ll have no tri- 
fling with her—not a bit of it—I am determined 
now that I’]] not mention a syllable of the business 
to any living creature; though it will be hard work 
to keep it from my wife. But I am sure if you 
see Eunice, as usual, every evening, you will not 
hold back till Friday. 

‘*T rather think I shall’’—replied Longman— 
‘*T must first get all my other business off my 
hands—and Friday was the day I calculated on 
attending to this.”” 

‘* Shall we see you this evening?’’—inquired the 
farmer. 

‘‘T see no reason for staying away’’—replied 
Longman—“ but as I have now finished my con- 
sultation, I will take my departure for the pre- 
sent. In most countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, as I am informed, the relations of the 
parties undertake all the trouble of negotiating 
marriages.”’ 

‘* Yes—but we do things differently in Ameri- 
ca’’—said farmer Macrimmon—‘‘ and I hope we 
always shall—provided, that there is no objection 
as to age, character and respectability, and that 
there is a prospect of something to keep house 
with, let every Jack choose his own Jill, and 
every Jill her own Jack.”’ 

Mr. Longman now strode away down the lane, 
and was soon out of sight. We should have men- 
tioned, long since, that his boarding-house was 
near his school, about a mile from Glenbucket, 
and in the centre of what in Yankee parlance was 
called the town; meaning the township. 
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In the evening, he came on his usual visit, 
bringing Eunice a letter from her mother, con- 
sisting of one page (for the old lady was no letter- 
writer) to which Miss Glaphyra Glapwell had 
added a postcript of two pages closely written, 
and crossed with other lines in red ink. Miss 
Glapwell communicated a full and true account 
of the Stackhouses’ proceedings in Boston, of the 
parties at which she had met them, and of the 
old gentleman having taken to an auburn wig, 
and of his new wife’s sporting a turban with 
tassels down to her feet—their behaviour to each 
other she described as ‘‘ sickening’’—which was 
a great comfort to Eunice. 

Mr. Longman’s conversation this evening turn- 
ed chiefly on prudence, circumspection, and the 
advantages of being slow and sure. He spoke of 
Fabius ‘‘ gaining by delay;’’ of Hannibal boring 
a passage through the Alps by dissolving the rocks 
with vinegar; of the propriety of persevering in 
sending out ships to the polar seas in search of the 
northeast passage; which passage, from the en- 
couragement already received, he had no doubt 
would be discovered in ten or twelve voyages 
more. And he blamed the impatient disposition 
of his American countrymen, who insisted on 
every thing succeeding immediately, and were 
always pressing forward at full speed. Eunice 
assented to all he said,—and at parting he went 
so far as to compliment her openly upon the excel- 
lence of her understanding. 

That night our heroine dreamed she was eating 
various nice things out of a wash-basin. This 
dream being a certain sign that the dreamer is in 
love, Eunice when she awoke was convinced of 
that fact, and of course she thought of Mr. Long- 
man till she went to sleep again; and she then 
had a vision of clear-starching muslin with great 
success; a certain sign that she would next 
day receive a pleasant letter) It seemed to her 
perfectly natural that Mr. Longman should make 
his proposal in an epistolary form. But no letter 
came. And why it did not, she could only answer 
by saying to herself ‘‘ We are not to know.”’ 

Several days passed on, during which the good 
farmer appeared strange and restless, and unlike 
himself: all owing to the secret he was keeping; 
andhis family wondered what was the matter with 
him. Mr. Longman punctually made his even- 
ing visits, and punctually talked his evening talk, 
and Eunice became every night a better and bet- 
ter hearer,—so as to elicit compliments that grew 
absolutely frequent; not those delicate pretty 
things that are rather implied than expressed, but 
good broad praise, as plain as plain could be. On 
those occasions, Mrs. Macrimmon and the young 
folks contrived one by one toslip out of the room, 
and were astonished (and so indeed was Eunice), 
at the pertinacity with which the good farmer in- 
considerately and unreasonably kept his seat. 
But Mr. Macrimmon knew his man; and felt per- 
fectly sure that his cautious and methodical friend 
would not make the great love-speech before the 
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appointed Friday; and then, and not till then, it 
would be time enough to give him a clear field. 

Eunice’s dreams now came “‘ fast and furious”’ 
—the more so perhaps as she kept them all to 
herself, feeling a natural repugnance to mention- 
ing them ina family where nothing of the sort 
gained any belief. It wassome consolation, how- 
ever, that her visions, though not very agreeable 
at the time, were all emblematic of something 
good that was to happen; not dreams going by 
She dreamed of being surrounded by 
tombs, and this signifies a marriage; of thunder 
and lightning, which implies peace and happiness; 
of drowning, which denotes amazing good luck: of 
being pursued by snakes, which predicts sudden 
riches; and of extreme hunger, which means an 
unexpected pleasure. It is true she always awoke 
from these dreams in a sort of fright; but as soon 
as she was wide awake their excellent import gave 
her ample consolation. 

On Thursday (the Thursday before the Friday) 
several untoward things occurred which Eunice 
had always considered ominous of evil: and that 
night her dreams took a turn the other way, and 
being all pleasant, gave her great uneasiness. It 
must be explained, that when Eunice’s mind was 
perfectly tranquil and keeping the even tenor of 
its way, like most people in a state of ease, she 
rarely dreamed at all. The periods at which she 
had been most beset with visioned shadowings, 
was at the time of Mr. Stackhouse’s various mar- 
riages; but now that she had absolutely come to 
despising him, she could scarcely venture to. ask 
herself why she was unable to rest in peace. 

Friday came; and as they quitted the breakfast 
table, Mr. Macrimmon could not forbear saying 
to her, unheard by the family—*‘‘ Eunice, stay at 
home this morning, and make yourself look as 
handsome as you can.’’ After this hint, and all 
her dreams, it was not surprising if our heroine 
felt as if something was going to happen. So she 
hastened up stairs, and began to beautify. Chane- 
ing to look towards the window, she saw Mr. 
Longman striding stiffly up the lane in an exceed- 
ing long-tailed and glossy coat, and with his head 
elevated or rather held back under a very new hat, 
that being a little too large for him had an inclina- 
tion to fall somewhat over his nose. She heard 
him inquire at the door for Miss Eunice Rookley. 
—*‘‘ My visit’’— said he tothe girl—‘‘ is to that 
lady only—therefore I request her to make no 
mistake, such as bringing some one else instead 
of her. Go then, and be correct.’’ 

‘* The time is now come!”’ thought Eunice in a 
great flutter—good dreams and bad dreams, and 
good signs and bad signs all went out of her head; 
and she began to prepare for reality. The girl 
come up and delivered the message—adding with 
wide open eyes, a gratuitous exclamation of— 
‘* Law! Miss Eunice!’’ 

Though so early in the day, our heroine ar- 
ranged herself point device, re-fixed her hair, and 
then re-fixed it again—and descended to the par- 
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lour, which had been vacated by all the family— 
their father having to!ld them in high glee— 
‘* Now’s the day, and now’s the hour.’’ 

Mr. Longman stayed about three hours;—dur- 
ing all which time especial care was taken that 
there should be no interruption. The first two 
hours he talked altogether of wives;—relating the 
stories of Artemisia, Alcestis, Penelope, Corne- 
lia, Arria, Eponina, Eleanora of England, Lady 
Russel, and all the good married women cele- 
brated in ancient and modern history. The last 
hour he came to the point,—and gave Miss Rook- 
ley sundry reasons why a union with him would 
be eligible for both parties—Miss Rookley think- 
ing she ought to be shy at first, and that it was 
improper to consent immediately, assured him 
that ‘‘ she had not the least idea of changing her 
condition, and that she was perfectly happy in her 
present state—perfectly so—no change could im- 
prove it.’’ 

Mr. Longman then rose, and began slowly, and 
with difficulty to draw on a pair of tight new 
gloves,—saying——‘‘ I am sorry that I cannot pre- 
vail. But as I have now come to a conclusion to 
marry, and as I always keep my resolutions, I 
must look out for a wife somewhere else: though 
I wish it to be noticed that my first addressing 
Miss Eunice Rookley is a proof of my preference 
for her.’’—He then took his hat, and began to 
brush the fur round with his handkerchief, say- 
ing—‘‘ I am then to consider myself refused?”’ 

But Eunice replied-—‘‘ Why—not exactly re- 
fused, Mr. Longman--not positively—really, you 
men are so hasty!”’ 

Mr. Longman disclaimed this accusation, and 
begged her to remark that he had been a long 
time in making up his mind. Eunice then said 
that she also required some time to make up hers, 
being taken entirely unawares. This, he granted, 
was just, and said that he should allow her a 
week; during which time he would refrain from 
mentioning the subject to her; and, indeed, that 
he would stay away from the house, and leave 
her to her unbiassed cogitations. Eunice thanked 
him for his generosity. He said he was happy to 
find her opinion of him in this respect (generosity) 
coincided with that of the rest of the world. He 
then took a solemn leave; but, paused near the 
parlour door, and turned back to say, that in case 
Miss Eunice should come to a favourable conclu- 
sion in a shorter time, he would thank her to let 
him know. This she promised, and he was again 
about to depart, when our heroine kindly hinted, 
that, in consideration of Mr. Longman’s great 
merit, she might possibly conclude in three days: 
and that he might renew the subject on Monday. 
—Mr. Longman now remembered, for the first 
time, the farmer’s advice. He resumed his seat 
in front of the lady,——-and much time and trouble 
was saved by her consenting in the course of an- 
other ten minutes. So Mr. Longman departed as 
the husband elect of Miss Eunice Rookley,— 
who, as soon as he had gone, held a confidential 
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confabulation with the Macrimmon family, and 
informed them all of the fact,—laying on them 
her positive injunctions to keep it a profound se- 
cret. 

In the course of the afternoon, the news had 
spread all over that town and the next. The fol- 
lowing morning, it was known throughout the 
county; by evening it had reached Boston; and 
before Madam Rookley had finished the fifth read- 
ing of the letter in which Eunice announced 
the intelligence, it was publicly discussed even 
beyond the precincts of the North End. 

As he returned home from getting engaged, 
Mr. Longman excited the surprise of every one 
who met him on the road; he stepped so high and 
lightly;——poising his cane with such new motions; 
and kept such a pleasing smile continually on his 
countenance: sometimes, indeed, breaking out 
into something, which to those who passed very 
near him, sounded rather like humming a tune. 

Though he had already been at Glenbucket in 
the morning, he made Eunice an evening visit all 
the same; but the affair being now settled, he did 
not continue to wear his best suit. As may be 
supposed, all the family shook hands with him, 
and congratulated him warmly. His conversation 
that evening turned upon the marriage ceremonies 
of the ancients. 

Next day, Eunice Rookley took leave of her 
kind friends the Macrimmons, who rejoiced that 
her visit to their house had obtained for her an 
engagement to an excellent man,—for so Mr. 
Longman really was, in spite of his peculiarities. 
She was again escorted by the good farmer, who 
determined to deposit her safely at the home 
from whence he had taken her,—and on arriving 
he presented her to her happy mother, as Mrs. 
Longman that was to be. He returned to Glen- 
bucket on the fo ing day, with pressing solicit- 
ations to bring family to the wedding. 

Miss Glaphyr well took to herself all the 
credit of Eunice Rookley’s conquest, from having 
advised her to adopt a more fashionable costume, 
and to wear curls. And Charty imputed it en- 
tirely to having thrown her shoe after Miss Eu- 
nice to bring her good luck. 

The two old ladies, Mrs. Prosy and Mrs. Do- 
zey, while guests at the Rookley House had 
jogged on together tolerably well: though Mrs. 
Prosy privately complained that poor Mrs. Dozey 
was so stupid as always to fall asleep when she 
was talking: and Mrs. Dozey complained (as pri- 
vately) that long talks always made her sleepy; 
Mrs. Prosy’s most of all. 

Charty described to Eunice all the nice things 
she had cooked for the benefit of the old ladies; 
and how they seemed to enjoy them. But she 
entered a confidential complaint against Miss 
Glapwell (notwithstanding her liveliness) for the 
great additional trouble she had given to the house 
in various ways. 

The day after our heroine’s return, the two old 
ladies, laudably scrupulous about farther encroach- 
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ment, finished their visit, and were taken back to 
their humble homes with nearly a carriage load 
of jars, and baskets, filled with cakes, sweet- 
meats, and pickled oysters. 

Miss Glapwell, hinting that it would be very 
beneficial for herself to remain at the Rookley 
House, and assist her dear friend Eunice in choos- 
ing her wedding paraphernalia, was invited to pro- 
long her visit. 

Mr. Longman went to town, established him- 
self in his new school, and made his usual even- 
ing visits to Eunice; the back parlour being ap- 
propriated to their dialogues, or rather to his 
monologues. The parlours, by the advice of Miss 
Glapwell, were newly furnished. 

On the day before the wedding, Mr. Longman 
made a morning visit,—and Eunice stopped him 
in the act of twirling a chair while he stood talking 
toher. Her pretext was that this act, though sport 
to him might be death to the new carpet, or at 
least to that part of it; but in reality it alarmed 
her, because of a belief that twirling a chair is 
ominous and denotes a quarrel. And she declined 
from him a present of a handsome pen-knife; de- 
siring him to keep it himself, as in future she 
should depend on him for all her pen-making. He 
then spoke favourably of his skill in that art. As 
she refused the pen-knife, alleging that she should 
have no use for it, he went out directly, and 
bought her a beautiful pair of silver-handled scis- 
sors,—which she was obliged to accept, being un- 
willing to explain to him that ‘‘as scissors cut 


as well as knives’’—there was the same risk of } 


their dividing two loving hearts. Notwithstand- 
ing that our heroine was well aware of the ingra- 
titude and impropriety of giving away a present, 
she could not forbear taking means to get these 
ominous scissors out of her possession, by pri- 
vately presenting them to t antua-maker’s 
girl who brought home her -dress. And 
the girl imputed and related t of generosity 
as a proof of Miss Eunice’s happy frame of mind 
at the present juncture. 

** Well, Miss Eunice’’—said old Charty,—after 
admiring the new gown which Eunice had given 
her—*‘‘ you can’t but say that I helped every way 
to get this here husband for you. Besides throw- 
ing my shoe, you know I made the wedding-cake 
that had the ring in it, when Miss Merial was 
married; and it was you that happened to get the 
ring-piece, a certain sign you'd be married your- 
self—I said nothing but I thought it very strange 
—(I[ hope Miss Gofirer Clapwell will get it this 
time, and then she’ll have a house of her own to 
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stay in)—-Now all things is proofs, that strange 
out-of-the-way happenings what happens at wed- 
dings, always comes true. So look out to-mor- 
row.”’ 

Next day, the numerous unfavourable prognos- 
tics of the old black woman, added new fuel to 
the diminished flame of our heroine’s superstition, 
and indeed gave her much gratuitous uneasiness. 
The Macrimmons arrived in the afternoon,——and 
in the evening the ceremony took place in pre- 
sence of a select company, including poor Mrs. 
Dozey and poor Mrs. Prosy, who were invited 
because they were so rarely asked to any festivity. 
Miss Glaphyra Glapwell figured as first brides- 
maid;—and under her auspices Eunice’s wedding- 
attire was so remarkably becoming that she look- 
ed almost young, and almost handsome. 

They stood up to be married, and just as the 
ceremony commenced, they were all startled by 
a report resembling that of a pistol, occasioned by 
the new mantel-glass cracking entirely across. A 
yell was heard from the servants who formed a 
group near the door; and Charty called out ‘‘ stop 
the wedding.’’-—-Order was soon restored, for it 
was immediately discovered that the accident was 
caused by the lighted candle-branches being 
placed too near the mirror: but Eunice still looked 
pale and trembled. The next accident was that of 
Mr. Longman tearing his right hand glove to tat- 
ters in attempting to take it off. But this was 
nothing to finding that he had forgotten to bring 
with him the wedding-ring; an astonishing lapse 
of memory in so methodical a man. Madam 
Rookley substituted her own marriage-ring, but it 
being too large, it slipped from Eunice’s finger 
during the ceremony of saluting the bride, and 
fell to the floor, without being immediately miss- 
ed. When found again, after a long search, it 
was broken by the trampling of numerous feet. 

When Charty went up at the head of the ser- 
vants to congratulate Mrs. Longman, she said in a 
low mournful voice——‘‘ Ah! Miss Eunice!—you’ ve 
had a dreadful wedding, and you'll have dreadful 
luck before the end of the year—quarrelling and 
parting, perhaps; and death for certain.’’ 

The year passed over, and other years have 
succeeded it--yet in spite of omens, the happiness 
of the Rookley family remains undisturbed. The 
superstitious tendencies of Eunice have all given 
way before the influence of her husband, and the 
conviction that on looking back we never find 
that what are called signs and tokens have been 
realized: and that dreams, instead of ‘‘ going by 
contraries,’’ go by nothing at all. 
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“T covtp not help thinking with the philosopher, how 
many things I saw to-day that could be done without,” 
was the very sensible remark of an English authoress. 
This learning to look on the beautiful articles displayed 
in the shop windows of the merchant, as merely pleasant 
sights, like the flowers by the way-side, or the foliage of 
an autumn forest, is a lesson very indispensable in these 
days. Never, within the memory of woman, (which 
should never be taxed to look backward more than five 
lustres,) was the display of showy materials for dresses 
equal to the present time. The shop windows are gay 
with all the cvlours of the rainbow, and not a few of the 
fair promenaders look like walking flamingoes. 

Weare not, however, among the number of those who 
would proscribe variety of colours in our clothing. We 
like to see that ingenuity and taste have been exerted in 
fabricating the materials. After all the care and pains of 
the artists and manufacturers, the work of man’s device 
will never rival the skill of the Great Architect, who 
decks the earth with beauty, and ornaments the shells of 
the ocean with a thousand curious tints. We were by 





Nor have the men been at all more independent in 
their fashions of dress than the women. They both fol- 
low their leaders, and in this way adopt the most incon- 
venient and ridiculous modes. Thus the full-bottomed 
wigs were invented by a French barber to conceal an 
elevation in the shoulder of the dauphin. Shoes with 
very long points—full two feet in length—were invented 
by Henry Plantaganet, Duke of Anjou, to conceal a large 
excrescence on one of his feet. Many other instances of 
the folly of those who have no deformities to conceal in 
adopting preposterous fashions of dress, might be given; 
but these will suffice for the present. 

Throughout the old world, the fashions are set by the 
courts, and those who consider themselves the porcelain 


or 


Him endowed with the capacity of enjoying pleasure from 
the sight of delicate and varied hues; and we would as 
soon wish for a black rainbow in the sky, or brown 
flowers in spring, as to see the young and happy in the 
human family always arrayed in those dull, sombre co- 
lours. But then great care must be taken not to allow the 
taste for colours to degenerate into the vulgar love of 
finery. The difference between a woman appropriately 
dressed, and one merely fine, is like that between a rose 
and a poppy. 

The origin of those fashions which, after they have gone 
by, appear most fantastic and extravagant, has almost al- 
ways been an endeavour to conceal some deformity of the 
inventor. It was for this purpose, no doubt, that cushions, 
ruffs, hoops, and other monstrous devices have been in- 
vented; and these fashions of 1788 show that the reigning 
belles, or at least some one among them, must have had 
the spine complaint, or some deformity of person, which 
required the continuance of the hoops and bishops which 
their ancestors had invented. 





towers of society. Whatever of censure or ridicule these 
fashions deserve, the people should be exonerated. But 
here, in our Republic, on each man and woman rests the 
responsibility which free citizenship imposes. Here we 
have the opportunity of consulting individual taste, with 
out reference to any arbitrary standard of high rank to 
sanction the adoption of extravagant, inconvenient, or im- 
modest modes, and we should be careful that our fashions 
are not inconsistent with good sense and pure morals, 
No doubt some inconsistences may be detected in the 
present fashions of dress, the true refinement of civiliza- 
tion has not yet overcome the barbarian desire for useless 
and gaudy ornaments. Still there have been great im- 
provements in these matters. The bonnets and head- 
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dresses now worn are surely less fantastic than 
which were the rage fifty-five years ago. 


these, 





We have constantly endeavoured to improve the taste 
of our countrywomen by the influence of the “ Lady’s 
Book,” and we trust notin vain. These “ minor morals 
of life,’ the fashions and their changes, are too often con- 
sidered by those who claim the office of public instructors 
or censors, as beneath theirnotice They seem to think, 
in carrying onward and upward the career of improve- 
ments, we should always deal with great objects and 
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make a great noise. They forget that gravitation, the 
most powerful agent in nature, can neither be seen nor 
heard; and that light which may be called the life of the 
world, which moves swift as a wish, is also noiseless as 
adream. As the gentle dews are more fertilizing to the 
earth than violent showers, so we strive to render the 
constant influence of the work under our care a source of 
pure, gentle, and healthful improvement of the whole 
character of our sex. We do not aim to form or encour- 
age Amazons to go forth as champions against existing 
evils; but good, intelligent, true-hearted women, who 
will make their own homes the abodes of virtue and 
happiness, and thus root out the love of display, that fool- 
ish vanity which destroys domestic peace and social en- 
joyment. 





The close of the twenty-seventh volume of the Lady’s 
Book admonishes us that we owe a volume of thanks to 
our steadfast friends, both readers and contributors, who 
have so long sustained and assisted our efforts. We feel 
sure that this pleasant connection will still continue. 
The coming year is full of promise for our work, for never 
were the arrangements to insure its superior excellence, 
so fully in progress. We intend the “Lapy’s Boox ” 
shall be worthy of its tithe;—need we say more to insure 
for it the support not only of our own sex, but of all good 
men? 
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“A Treatise on Domestic Economy, by Miss Catha- 
rine E, Beecher.” This is a revised edition, with nume- 
rous additions and illustrative engravings, prepared with 
great care, and designed for the use of young ladies at 
home and at school. We think ita valuable accession 
to the useful literature of our times. The publishers, 
Thomas H. Webb & Co., of Boston, have wisely added 
this book to the series of their School Library, and we 
need not say toany one who has examined their unrival- 
led selection that the work thus endorsed is good. The 
same publishers have also issued tlines of Human 
Physiology,’ another of the use 8 now prepared 
for schools. Dr. George Haywar ton, the author, 
stands high in his profession, and ook will, no doubt, 
be widely circulated. It is intended for those who have 
no knowledge of the structure of the human body, and all 
the topics introduced are treated with that propriety and 
delicacy which are required in the studies of the young, 
and in which both sexes should be instructed. 

“English Songs, and other small Poems,” by Barry 
Cornwall. The productions of this writer, whose real 
name is William Proctor, are generally familiar to Ameri- 
cans, through the English periodicals. This is the first 
time a selected volume has been offered to us—it is a nice- 
looking volume, containing many sweet flowers of feel- 
ing and bright gems of thought, and will be a pretty and 
valuable present for Christmas and New Year. Publish- 
ed by Wm. D. Ticknor, Boston, pp. 228 

“The Life of George Washington, by Jared Sparks.” 
We have before noticed this work, which has been issued 
in numbers. It is now completed. All who desire—and 
what American that can read does not!—to possess a 
correct and most interesting history of our country’s hero 
—the greatest MAN which the world ever saw—should 
procure this work. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. Phila- 
delphia: Burgess & Zeiber. 

“The Literary Souvenir,a Christmas and New Year’s 
Present, for 1844, with ten engravings,’ has just been 
published by Messrs. Ca.ey & Hart, of this city. This 
will be one of the pet annuals of the season. It is really 
mulium in parvo. Of a size not larger than the London 
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} Literary Souvenir, it contains a larger number of literary 


pieces of first rate merit than one usually finds collected 
in much larger volumes; and it has no less than ten steel 
plate engravings of the first class. “Jsabel,” (the frontis- 
piece,) is Cheney’s plate from Chalon’s picture. It is of 
course one of the loveliest creations of art. The female 
head on the title-page is another of Cheney’s plates, from 
Sully’s design, a vision of beauty. The eyes, nose, and 
mouth harmonize in the expression of spirit and intellect; 
perhaps a “leetle” too much spirit—rather a lady that 
one would recommend his friend to marry in preference 
to marrying her himself. She is, nevertheless, capital in 
a picture, whatever she might be in a parlour or nursery. 
“The Farmer’s Boy,” is one of Tucker's silvery plates, 
from Shayer’s design—a sunshiny spot from English ru- 
ral life. “The Story Book” is another of Sully’s exqui- 
site pictures, engraved by J. B. Forrest, in the stippled or 
dotted style, a very effective engraving. “Greek Fugi- 
tives,’ a spirited battle-field scene of Stephanoff's, also 
done by Forrest, partly stippled and partly in the line 
manner. “Sunrise among the Alps,’ is a landscape of 
Doughty’s, engraved by Graham, a fine bold picture, full 
of poetry. “The Fright,” is engraved by Pease, from 
one of the best designs of the unfortunate and lamented 
genius, G. H. Comegys. “Hit or Miss,” is one of the 
humorous delineations of Mount, engraved by A. Lawson, 
the American Wille, who gives the most exquisite finish 
to every plate he touches. “The Long Yarn,” is an- 
other of Mount’s designs, engraved by Pease, in his best 
style. Among the stories, our favourites are “ Rebut, the 
Ambitious; “The Hero of the Coliseum;”’ “Zamor;” 
“The First Settlers on the Ohio;” “Red Eachan, the 
Hunter; “The Premier and his Wife,” and “The Long 
Yarn.”” Among the poetical contributions, “Greek Fu- 
gitives,” by Miss Marion H. Rand, is touching and spi- 
rited; and “Sunrise among the Alps,” by Heury S. 
Hagert, is graphic and highly spirited. 

“Primary Reader,’ a selection of easy lessons, by Wil- 
liam Russell, appears well adapted to its object. “Les- 
sons on the Book of Proverbs’ is another interesting 
book for the young, and which every mother will find an 
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excellent assistant in her moral teachings; both works 
published by Tappan & Dennet. 

“Poems on Man, in his various aspects under the 
American Republic, by Cornelius Mathews.” New York: 
Wiley & Putnam, pp. 112. This book is handsomely got 
up. The publishers have done their part well, and the 
author has given us many noble thoughts and just reflec- 
tions. We wish, however, that he had not chosen verse 
as the vehicle of his reflections to the public. He appears 
much more at home in prose. But this is the land of 
liberty, and the age of new fancies; so perhaps some may 
fancy this rough, unsteady, windmill sort of versification, 
and they are at liberty soto do. They will find some of 
its nuts of wisdom rather hard to crack, and alsoto digest, 
but there is much good meat notwithstanding. 

Mr. John Owen, of Cambridge, has just published 
“The Huguenots in France and America,” by the au- 
thor of ‘Three Experiments in Living,’ ‘Life and Times 
of Mariin Luther,’ ‘ Life and Times of Thomas Cranmer,’ 
&c. Mrs. Lee, the author of these works, is one of the 
best and most useful writers of the present day. In point 
of utility she may be compared with the most influential 
of American writers, Dr. Franklin. When our country 
was in the state of colonial dependence on Great Britain, 
Franklin observed a tendency among his compatriots to 
run into useless extravagance in their attempts to imitate 
the luxury of the mother country. His “Poor Richard” 
was written expressly for the purpose of counteracting 
this tendency; and he was successful, not only in effect- 
ing this object, but in instilling into his countrymen those 
habits of thrift which are at once the subject of reproach 
with foreigners, and the foundation of our national pros- 
perity. When the same tendency to imitation of Euro- 
pean extravagance had brought thousands to ruin in re- 
cent years, Mrs. Lee published her celebrated “ Three 
Experiments in Living,” pointing out the evil and its 
remedy so clearly and satisfactorily, that the excellence 
of her work was at once acknowledged; and the sale of 
some hundred thousands of the little book showed that the 
moral was felt and applied. In fact the present return 
to prosperity is solely attributable to the application of 
those principles of which this admirable writer was the 
successful advocate. Her subsequent works display more 
learning, research, and refinement; but the extent of 
their influence has been not so great as that of her first 
unpretending little volume. Her fame, however, is se- 
curely established, and she ranks among the ablest wri- 
ters of the country. It is therefore no small gratification 
to us to number her among the contributors to the Lady’s 
Book, where a new field is opened for the exercise of 
those talents which have already aecomplished so much; 
and which, we believe, are destined to accomplish still 
more in the great cause of human improvement. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published a new and 
cheap edition of “Picciola.” The object of this book is 
to illustrate the truths of natural religion by atale. It is 
very eloquently written, and the leading idea is worthy 
of a first rate original genius. This touching story will 
reach many a heart on whom the elaborate reasoning of 
Butler and Paley would produce no effect. The same 
publishers have issued the conclusion of the very in- 
teresting “Life of Frederick the Great,’’ which our read- 
ers will recollect is edited by Thomas Campbell, the poet 
of Wyoming. This is by far the ablest and most satisfac- 
tory biography we have ever seen of the Napoleon of 
Prussia. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have commenced the pub- 
lication of Milman’s edition of “Gibbon’s Rome,” with 
notes, naps, &c. This eloquent and classical history of 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire, will now be 
brought within the reach of all readers. Messrs. Carey 
& Hart receive orders for the work in Philadelphia. The 
edition of “Hannah More’s Works’’ by the Harpers has 
reached the 6th number, and “M’Culloch’s Gazetteer” 
the 8th. This firm has also commenced publishing in 
numbers a “Life of Andrew Jackson, private, military, 
and civil, with illustrations, by Amos Kendall.” The 
first number is splendidly printed, and has a steel-plate 
full-length likeness of the general, by Prudhomme, and a 
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map of the neighbourhood in which he was born. This 
work will sell very extensively. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have now completed the “Furm- 
er’s Encyclopedia” and can receive orders for the whole 
in numbers or bound. It fills 1200 pages. 

Mr. Colon sends us “The Rover,” the “Biblical Jour- 
nal,” and “Scenes in Indian Life.” The latter is now 
completed, with an engraved title-page, &c. The etch- 
ings are exceedingly spirited, and indicate talents of a 
high order in the artist who designed them, Mr. Felix 
O. C. Darley. 

“The Boys and Girls’ Magazine” is conducted with 
the same spirit which marked its outset. The agents for 
our city are Zieber & Co., No. 3, Ledger Building. 

Mr. Henry F. Anners has published “Stories for Ade- 
laide, by Miss Leslie,” an invaluable present for young 
people, the stories being intended for the improvement 
and instruction as well as the amusement of youth. 

Mr. James M. Campbell, of this city, has lately pub- 
lished “The Huguenot Captain; or, the Life of Captain 
Theodore Agrippa D’ Aubigne, during the Civil Wars 
of France, in the Reigns of Charles IX., Henry III, 
Henry IV., and the minority of Louis XIII.” This is 
a most lively, graphic picture of a stirring age in the 
world’s history—the age of Coligny, the Great Conde, 
Henri Quatre, and a host of others, the favourites of chi- 
valry, the heroes of the League Wars. D’Aubigne’s posi- 
tion gave him opportunities of knowing every thing that 
was going on in the camp, the court, or the council cham- 
ber; his integrity was unimpeachable, and consequently 
his testimony is always cited by historians with the ut- 
most confidence. This account of his life is one of the 
most valuable additions to biographical literature which 
has been made for some time. It is published in the 
fashionable cheap form. We wish, for the sake of our 
library, that it were ina handsome and costly binding.— 
The same publisher has issued the Rev. Mr. Anthon’s 
“True Churchman Warned,” an able polemical bro- 
chure on the subject which divides the Episcopal Church 
at present. Without taking the questionable step of 
espousing either side in this remarkable controversy, we 
certainly may be permitted to feel an interest in it. That 
religion or morals, under any aspect, should be a para- 
mount object of attention and interest with the public, is 
a good sign of the times. We recommend to the combat- 
ants in this affair, courtesy and good feeling, and we trust 
the interests of truth will be advanced by bringing the 
ablest intellects of the country in contact with the sub- 
ject in its variou cts. 

Messrs. Appl tve just published “Paget's Village 
Tales,” in three uisite little volumes, with many beau- 
tifully engraved ornaments. The “Tales’’ are of a moral 
and religious cast, and are written with signal force and 
ability. The same publishers have issued a pocket edi- 
tion of Thomas a Kempis on the “Imitation of Christ,” 
one of the most celebrated of all devotional and religious 
works. Its merits are familiar to divines of every Chris- 
tian communion; and it is equally prized by Catholic and 
Protestant. Such works are not common. 

One work published recently by the Appletons, will at- 
tract much attention, on account of its extraordinary merits 
as a book of instruction. As an aid to every class of wri- 
ters and speakers who write and speak for effect, in its 
best sense, it will be invaluable. It is entitled “Ecclesi- 
astes Anglicanus; being a Treatise on Preaching, as 
adapted to a Church of England Congregation: in a 
Series of Letters toa Young Clergyman, by the Rev. W. 
Gresley, M. A.; with Notes by the Rev. B. I. Haight, 
M. A., Professor of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Elo- 
quence,” §c. In giving instructions to ministers how to 
write and deliver sermons, the reverend author has gone 
so much into general principles and practical lessons, 
that he has really furnished one of the best books of rhe- 
toric which has appeared since the time of Quintilian. 
It is decidedly better than Whateley, and almost as full 
as Blair, who, by the way, copies with an unsparing hand 
from Quintilian. Who the Rev. W. Gresley may be, how 
old or how much experienced in oratory, does not appear 
by any notice or biography in the book, but it is certain 
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that this is the work of a practical man, who understands 
the whole art and mystery of eloquence, and who draws 
his rules from actual practice. There is a vigour, fresh- 
ness, and originality in the work which will commend it 
to every person of common sense who is desirous to learn 
the true secret of eloquent writing and eloquent speak- 
ing. 

Mr. Herman Hooker, of Philadelphia, has published 
the first and second series of Mr. Tupper’s famous “Pro- 
verbial Philosophy; a Book of Thoughts and Argu- 
ments originally treated,’’—certainly one of the most 
cutioug and remarkable books of the present day. For 
richness of imagination and command of figurative lan- 
guage, it surpasses any thing written since Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen. The style is so rich that a single page fills 
the mind of the reader with thoughts and images, setting 
the imagination in a perfect whirl of excitement. Itisa 
book for one’s centre-table, to be taken up at odd mo- 
ments, when one wants food for reflection. The English 
author, we observe, in the absence of an international 
copyright, has given Mr. Hooker his Imprimatur. We 
trust ‘t will be respected. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just published the sixth 
volume of Mrs. Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens of 
England,” of which we have already had occasion to 
speak in the highest terms of commendation. The pre- 
sent volume is entirely devoted to the Life of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. It is very full and anecdotical, more so even 
than Miss Aikin’s “Court of Queen Elizabeth.” The 
volume is done up in a style for sending by mail. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just issued the long desired 
number five of “Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and Let- 
ters.”’ It will be sought with much eagerness; and its 


readers will be gratified to find in it the Maid of Honour 
at length released from her bondage at the Court of 
George III., and restored to her family. 

“The United States Almanac; or, Complete Epheme- 
ris for 1344,” published by E. H. Butler, of this city, is 


a volume of 316 pages, 12mo, splendidly printed, and af- 
forded at fifty cents. It contains the astronomical matter 
required by surveyors, astronomers, engineers, and navi- 
gators, complete lists of the principal officers of the Uni- 
ted States, the civil list, with the salaries, the army and 
the navy; statistics of population, a commercial retro- 
spect extending back to 1815, commercial statistics; ac- 
counts of the structure of each of the state governments, 
with the civil list of each state; and the returns of the last 
presidential election in each state. It is one of the most 
valuable and cheapest books of refesence we have ever 
seen. 

“Frost's Pictorial History of the United States,’’ pub- 
lished by the same house, has now feached its 9th num- 
ber. It continues to be executed with the same spirit and 
intelligence as hitherto. The embellishments are beau- 
tifully done, and increase in interest as we come upon 
the more stirring events of the Revolution. 

“ Fyost’s American Navai Biography,” is now com- 
plete, the work having been extended to seven numbers. 
It is embellished by nearly a hundred engravings on 
steél and wood. The lives of our distinguished naval 
commanders having never been collected before, this 
volume is quite a desideratum and will be very exten- 
sively circulated. 

Mr. James M. Campbell, of this city, has published 
“Letters tothe Laity of the Protestant EpiscopalChurch, 
by a Protestant Episcopalian,” a tract which should be 
read by all churchmen, high and low, and by all Ameri- 
cans who suppose that there may possibly be some con- 
nection between civil and ecclesiastical liberty. 

“Bell Martin, a Tale, by T. S. Arthur,” is now repub- 
lished. It is written in the author’s best style, and is full 
of that valuable moral instruction which the author knows 
full well how to convey in the most pleasing and attract- 
ive form. His new story, “Making a Sensation,’ has 
met with the same remarkable favour from the public, 
which has marked the previous efforts of the author. It 
is well when so able a pen is enlisted in the cause of the 
best interests of humanity. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “Nina” and 
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“Th esident’s Daughters,” translated from that de- 
light Swedish writer, Frederika Bremer, by Mary 
Howitt. They are in 8vo form, to mateh “The Neigh- 
bours” and “The Home,” previously published by the 
same firm, as a portion of their Library of Select Novels. 
It is superfluous at this time of day to commend the wri- 
tings of the “world-renowned Bremer.” 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers continue “ Brande’s Cyclo- 
pedia,” “M’Culloch’s Gazetteer,” “Alison's History of 
Europe,” and the “ Works of Hannah More.” Their 
latest volume of the “Family Library,” are “ Russell’s 
Polynesia,” a capital account of the Islands of the Pacific, 
and “The American Poultry Book,’’ a first rate practical 
treatise on the management of Domestic Poultry, which 
comes out with an unqualified and decisive recommenda- 
tion {rom the Board of Agriculture of the American Insti- 
tute, who commend it to all the farmers of the country, 
as the best book of its kind extant. 

Messrs. Nafis & Cornish of New York, have just pub- 
lished Mrs. Hofland’s “ Furewell Tales,” embellished 
with*coloured engravings. Mrs. Hofland is one of the 
best writers of the present day. Her “Son of a Genius,” 
and her “ Czarina,”’ evince a range of talent which places 
her in the same rank with Edgeworth and Sedgwick. 
There is no higher rank. The same publishers have 
issued “ Scripture Stories,’’ by the author of the ‘ Ameri- 
can Popular Lessons,’ one of our most successful writers 
for the entertainment and instruction of young people. 
The work is handsomely embellished with engravings. 
They have also published “ 7’he Orator’s Ladder,” a 
little book, which, notwithstanding its quaint and whim- 
sical title, contains much excellent instruction for the 
young. The plan of marking the inflections of the voice 
is very useful. The voice requires this kind of training, 
in order to show its capabilities and develope its powers 
in elocution. 

Messrs. Appleton of New York and Philadelphia have 
just published, “ Practical Instruction in Animal Mag- 
netism, by J. P. FP. Deleuze, translated by T. C. Harts- 
horn, with descriptions of Cases in the United States.” 
Whoever wishes to have the most comprehensive and 
practical view of this curious subject, and to make expe- 
riments for his own satisfaction, will find in this volume 
all that is required for the purpose. The book should 
have been entitled “Animal Magnetism made Easy.” 

Our readers will notice with gratification that we have 
secured as a regular contributor to the Lady’s Book, that 
accomplished and highly original writer, JosepH C.NEAL, 
Esa., author of “Charcoal Sketches,” “In and About 
Town,” §c. Mr. Neal is justly acknowledged to be in 
the very foremost rank of our native writers. We have 
on a former occasion noticed the resemblance between 
the reflective portion of his admirable sketches and the 
celebrated essays of Elia. This resemblance probably 
arises from the circumstance that Neal, like Charles 
Lamb, has always resided in town, surrounded by all the 
luxuries of literature and art—familiar from his childhood 
with the best productions of the pen, the pencil and the 
lyre. It is not surprising, therefore, that in exquisite 
finish of style and refinement of thought, these two wri- 
ters should be so strikingly alike. It is the result of simi- 
lar education and habits of thinking, not by any means 
the result of imitation. Those who undertake to imitate 
Charles Lamb, make the most deplorable exhibitions of 
affectation and bad taste. In the piece published last 
month, entitled “ Black Maria,” our readers will find an 
apt illustration of our remarks; and they will also notice 
that when our correspondent’s pen is engaged in the de- 
lineation of the graver scenes of life, it exhibits moral 
pictures, which, like those of the poet Crabbe, are wrought 
up with such fearful vraisemblance, that they take hold 
of the imagination and the heart with a force that cannot 
be resisted. No reader of the sketch we have just re- 
ferred to, will ever be able to obliterate the recollection 
of its pictures or its moral. Such a pen is indeed a pow- 
erful instrument in the cause of virtue. The benefits it 
confers on our race can cease only when the language in 
which it writes has perished. + + 5 
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